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THNOLOGICAL JURISPRUDENCE, the most recent branch 
of the science of law, so richly elaborated by every method of 
research, has still to battle for its existence. Wide circles in the 
world of juridical learning utterly ignore it, or assume a hostile 
and at best sceptical attitude towards it. Neither the history of 
law nor the philosophy of jurisprudence has accorded it scientific 
recognition, and even the tenability of the principles upon which 
it is based has been characterised as highly questionable. 

It is universally true that every new departure in science at 
first meets with opposition, and that it cannot aspire to recogni- 
tion until it is in a position to present results that are incontrover- 
tible. Only by presenting such results can it acquire recognised 
standing in the roll of the sciences, and only by the elaboration of 
these results can it repel definitively the attacks directed against 
it. But this process may be expedited by giving in the clearest 
and most explicit terms possible a sketch of its underlying princi- 
ples, and so in the present case, while ethnological jurisprudence 
is still in the initial stages of its development, it will not be amiss, 
in the interests of our study, to attempt a substantiation of its sci- 
entific pretensions. We shall, by so doing, at least throw obsta- 
cles in the way of superficial criticism from the traditional stand- 
point. 

Ethnological jurisprudence stands in marked contrast with the 
tendencies that at present dominate the science of law. Its method 
of procedure is fundamentally inductive, and has for its starting- 


1 Translated from the German by Thomas J. McCormack 
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point the customs and jural! concepts of all the nations of the earth. 
Its method furthermore is specifically comparative-ethnological ; 
that is to say, it is on the one hand socio-psychological and on the 
other hand comparative in the sense that it proceeds by compari- 
son even where the historical connexion between the facts of the 
jural life is lacking. 

It is thus opposed to— 

1. Every philosophy of jurisprudence which is essentially de- 
ductive in its methods. 

2. Every system of jurisprudence founded upon the law of a 
single nation or a single group of nations. 

3. Every system of jurisprudence which is individuo-psycho- 
logical in its origin. 

4. All investigations of historical jurisprudence which on prin 
ciple do not quit the ground of historical connexion in the treat- 
ment of the facts of jural life. 

These innovations have given to ethnological jurisprudence its 
peculiar impress, and it is this peculiarity that demands scientific 
vindication. 

The first point of view that presents itself for the examination 
of the jural order is unquestionably the individuo-psychological. 
For the domain of jural life comprehends the action of the forces 
that emanate from individuals, and the law finds its most immedi- 
ate expression in the jural sense of the individual. It is daily born 
anew in the depths of the human soul. Here it appears in the 
form of passion and desire, so soon as a misdeed is committed, 
and urges to vengeance and expiation. The written law of statute- 
books and the courts, however, is but the mediate expression of 
the jural life. 

The first point of view presenting itself is therefore the follow- 
ing: to regard all jural order as the product of the differences and 
coincidences of the jural sense of human individuals, and to en- 
deavor to explain the same from the nature of man, that is, from 
the nature of the individual. 

This idea still rules supreme in modern jurisprudence. We 
meet on all sides with arguments explanatory of state and law, 
which are derived from the nature of the human individual. And 
seeing that the individuo-psychological method of investigation 
derives its materials directly from the living source of life, while 


1 By the adjective fwra/ we shall denote that which has reference to the doctrine of rights 
and obligations; as by the adjective ‘‘moral’’ we denote that which has reference to the doc- 
trine of duties.""—Whewell, (Quoted by Translator.) 
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the socio-psychological starts from the jural phenomena of the life 
of all nations, deriving thence its inductions as to the causes which 
underlie the same, certainly, if it were possible to explain jural life 
adequately from the nature of the human individual, the individuo- 
psychological method would have the preference: 

But this latter method does not lead far towards the under- 
standing of jural life. The sequence of causes soon vanishes in so 
inaccessible a sphere as the personality of the individual, and true 
scientific inquiry is displaced by ingenuity and sophistry. 

Viewed from the individuo-psychological standpoint, the facts 
of jural life are partly matter of our subjective and partly matter of 
our objective experience. 

Matter of subjective experience is merely our own individual 
jural sense, that is our individual consciousness as bearing upon 
right and wrong. This individual jural sense is made up of a sum- 
total of psychical activities, of which we become conscious when 
from inward or outward excitation we are confronted with the ques- 
tion as to whether something is right or wrong. These psychical 
activities are partly feelings and desires, and partly judgments, the 
former tending towards action and the latter tending towards ex- 
pression by word or sign. Jural feelings are principally feelings of 
indignation as when an injustice is experienced by an individual, a 
feeling of fear as when the individual is affected by an inclination 
to do wrong, a feeling of penitence as when the individual has com- 
mitted a wrong. With the feeling of indignation is joined a desire 
for vengeance, with the feeling of penitence a desire of atonement, 
the former tending towards an act of vengeance and the latter 
towards an act of expiation. The jural judgments of individuals 
are not complete judgments; they are based upon an undefined 
sense of right and wrong. In the consciousness of the individual 
there exists no standard of right and wrong under which every sin- 
gle circumstance giving rise to the formation of a jural judgment 
can be subsumed. A simple instinct impels the individual to de- 
clare an action right or wrong. 

It thus becomes evident that the individuo-psychological anal- 
ysis of the individual jural sense, in so far as it rests upon subjec- 
tive experience, can afford only meagre results. All psychical 
phenomena of the jural sense are, so far as regards our subjective 
experience, ready-made products. The psychological development 
of jural emotions, desires, and judgments, is not accessible to our 
inner experience. The psychological processes whereby we be- 
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come conscious of jural emotions, desires, and judgments, lie 
without the reach of consciousness. 

Further, subjective observation of the psychical processes 
from which the jural sense springs, bears the same character as 
subjective observation of psychical processes generally. System- 
atic self-observation is impossible, inasmuch as the observing sub- 
ject and the observed object are one and the same, and the very 
- act of observing thus modifies the object observed.! It is likewise 
impossible to evoke, arbitrarily or artificially, a jural desire or an 
instinctive jural judgment; they always appear instantaneously 
and unbidden in consciousness. As material for observation, ac- 
cordingly, there remains only the recollection of such occurrences 
in the mind of the individual. 

Still another drawback to the employment of subjective obser- 
vation for scientific inquiry is the fact, that it is almost utterly im- 
possible to distinguish in general between jural feelings, desires, 
and judgments, and moral feelings, desires, and judgments. 

Scientific inquiry attains more favorable results when it 
adopts as the subject of investigation the expressions of the in- 
dividual jural conscience in the external world of sense—that is, 
the phenomena of the individual jural sense as appearing in acts 
on the one hand and in words and signs on the other. Here self- 
observation discovers facts which are represented as events in the 
outward world of sense, and which are consequently subject to ex- 
ternal observation. True, the observation of the outward expres- 
sions of the individual jural conscience in acts, words, and signs 
affords scarcely more material for the psychological analysis of the 
individual jural sense than the direct inward observation of the 
same. The material for observation increases, however, if the ob- 
server, not confining himself to the expressions of his own jural 
sense, compares with these the expressions of the jural sense of 
other people, or even compares the expressions of the jural sense 
of other people with each other. 

From this method dissimilarities in the phenomena of the ju- 
ral consciousness appear at once, and these are in a high degree 
adapted to throw light upon its nature. In the first place it is pos- 
sible to distinguish differences in the jural sense of individuals 
according to their ages. It is possible to follow the jural sense 
of children in its development. We are also able to fix degrees 
of jural sense in youth and manhood, perhaps too in old age. 


1Comte, Positive Philosophy, abridged by Rig ; German translation by Kirchmann, 1883, I. p. 
13 Waundt, 1883, I1., p. 482. 
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It will be possible, furthermore, to point out variations of jural 
sense between the male and female sexes. Then further, there 
are to be noted marked irregularities of jural sense resulting from 
derangement; which derangement may rest on biological as well 
as sociological causes. Mental diseases, affecting the whole con- 
sciousness of the individual, affect the jural sense also. Besides 
these, there are a great number of persons whose jural sense, 
though not disturbed by any psychical disarrangement, is far be- 
low the normal state ; namely, criminals. Such persons, endowed 
with a jural sense of a socio-pathological kind, furnish the mate- 
rial for a separate branch of psychology; viz., criminal psychol- 
ogy. Marked irregularities in the individual jural sense may be 
further distinguished according to the social circle in which the in- 
dividual moves. Even ina single nation these irregularities are 
quite considerable ; according to caste, culture, occupation, poli- 
tics, religion, and the like. Yet the most considerable deviations 
are to be found between the jural consciences of different peoples, 
and they are more considerable according as the difference in civ- 
jlisation is greater, or as the development of the same has been 
more unique. | 

In all these ways it would be possible to observe the expres- 
sions of the individual jural sense and by a process of individuo- 
psychological comparison to arrive at scientific results. It is evi- 
dent, though, that it would be difficult to collect the material for 
observation, and that the observations of individuals themselves to 
this end would be subject to innumerable sources of error. 

These observations could not acquire scientific value unless 
made upon the most extensive plan, and with persons of different 
ages, different sex, different intellectual ability, different social 
standing, and different nationality; and unless the material accu- 
mulated were so considerable that all the sources of error in indi- 
vidual observation could be eliminated. To limit the observations 
to a narrow field, would necessarily yield incorrect results ; for it 
is now beyond question that the jural sense of individuals is sub- 
ject to the most varied differentiations. The most distorted pre- 
sentation of all, however, is produced when the inquirer confines 
himself mainly to his own individual jural sense, and persuades 
himself that this should determine the conduct of humanity. He 
- has here merely systematised his own jural consciousness; mani- 
festly a doleful scientific result. 

How is it possible to observe the manifestations of the indi- 
vidual jural sense, which appear only instinctively and occasion- 
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ally, exhaustively enough to obtain really valuable scientific mate- 
rial for a causal analysis of the jural order? It is unquestionably 
hopeless. 

And even were it possible to proceed thus, we should be far 
from exhausting in this way the da/a of jural life. Jural life, asa 
social province, is by no means made up of immediate expressions 
of the individual jural sense only; there are also mediate and indi- 
rect expressions of the same in it. The positive laws of nations 
with their statutes and provisions, have, it is true, their first origin 
in the expressions of the jural sense of individuals. But after these 
have become positive laws they are no longer the immediate ex- 
pressions of the individual jural sense, but the objective products 
of the jural sense of whole spheres of social development, of count- 
less individuals with variously formed jural consciences—individu- 
als of existing generations as well as individuals that have long 
passed away. 

It would be a manifestly precarious attempt to seek the expla- 
nation of these phenomena in the nature of the human individual 
itself. Unlimited scope would be given to caprice and imagina- 
tion. 

And yet, in the face of all, this method of studying the Science 
of Jurisprudence is still greatly in vogue, and meets with unquali- 
fied approval from contemporary students. They endow the human 
individual with certain instincts, the social instinct and the in- 
stinct of self-preservation: or they will have it pursue different 
ends according to its constitutional bent, happiness, liberty, etc., 
and upon these phantasms they build their structure as becomes 
the kindly heart and academic culture of the philosopher. These 
artistic productions are often charming reading, often teem with 
clever conceits, and give us a pretty picture of how blissful all 
would be, were it not so different in the world. If these works did 
not claim to be more than light and entertaining reading, we might 
joyfully welcome them. But they pretend to be more; they assert 
that they are scientific, and would actually influence the practical 
mechanism of the jural order. Herein is their danger. Ethnolo- 
gical Jurisprudence, in my opinion, must stand aloof from all at- 
tempts to define State and Law on the basis of individual psychol- 
ogy. And now to the discussion and proof. 

It is not only in the province of Jurisprudence that we find at- 
tempts to explain the phenomena of social life on the basis of 
individual psychology. This method is common to all the other so- 
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cial sciences. It rests upon a broad and fundamental psycholo- 
gical principle, which at the present day shows signs of instability 
and will sooner or later be completely overthrown. 

All human science takes on a different form, according to 
whether we assume that the nature of man can be determined from 
his ego alone, or that the soul and ege of man are not identical 
but that man is conscious of a portion only of his psychical ac- 
tivity. -In the first instance, the psychology of the individual is 
the irreversible basis of human science; in the second, we have to 
look about us for broader foundations. Ethnology, and likewise 
ethnological jurisprudence, is founded upon the second view. It 
assumes that, in the individual consciousness, only a small portion 
of his psychical activity is manifest to the individual and that the 
greater part is lost to his consciousness. It regards individual 
psychology, therefore, as no proper basis of science. 

That which we call our consciousness is in any case but an in- 
finitesimally small portion of the totality of psychic life active 
within us. It hovers like a tenuous and shimmering cloud above an 
unfathomable ocean. All manner of images rise from the depths 
of our soul, yet few assume such sharpness of contour as to be rec- 
ognised. By far the greater portion of our spiritual life remains 
unknown to us. By far the greatest portion of the spiritual life of 
which we are conscious, is known to us only as the resultant product 
of unconscious psychical processes, and not as something in process 
of production. We remain totally unconscious of those spiritual 
activities which touch most nearly the vital centre of our being, the 
activities which create on the one side an ¢go and on the other a 
world. At the instant a child first becomes conscious of itself, the 
ego and the world are already existent: their birth is concomitant 
with the act of consciousness. The unconscious activities of the 
soul have shaped them, until, appearing as ready-formed pro- 
ducts, they give rise to that radical contrariety by which man be- 
comes conscious of himself and a world. We remain utterly un- 
conscious, too, of those psychical workings which give to the 
world its sensible character and to the ego its spiritual. Our world, 
in every phase in which it is accessible to us, is virtually a pro- 
duct of psychical activities acting unconsciously within us. Light, 
heat, color, sound, taste, smell, pressure, weight, even space and 
time, do not belong to the world as such: on the contrary they 
are creations of mental activities, corresponding to the psycho- 
logical activities of our sensory and central organs, and project 
without a world created within. 
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Rokitansky* expresses himself upon this subject as follows: 

‘* We see the world that surrounds us by means of light; but 
it is now known that light does not exist as such apart from us; 
on the contrary it is vibrations of ether, which we transpose into 
light, and recognise as such, by means of mechanisms of specific 
irritability located beyond the sensory organs proper. Thus we 
ourselves illuminate space and come to know things therein 
through their relation to light; we acquire knowledge not only as 
to their surface and outlines, but also as to their inner constitu- 
tion. It is likewise the vibrations of sounding bodies of different 
magnitude and velocity, taken up and communicated to us by the 
air, that we convert into sound and tone. And so, too, the things 
which we perceive through impressions upon the other senses, 
are, apart from our conception of them, quite different, and un- 
doubtedly consist of the molecular or molar motions of matter. It 
must strike every impartial person as strange that we recognise as 
external objects things of which the conception is really formed 
within us. How does this come? There is undoubtedly a subjec- 
tive organic activity present here. 

‘¢ This much is known: that the impelling power in obedience 
to which we project objects conceived, outside the subject conceiv- 
ing them, must lie in the inward organisation of the mind ; that 
the conception of things in space is a function of the organs of our 
cognitive faculty which even in dreams creates in our imagination 
an external world. 

‘¢ The perceptible world about us is essentially a creation of our 
personality; it is by the functioning of inner organs that objects 
appear as things outside of us, as things of definite quality and 
form, of definite size and greatness. Further, when we behold in 
the genesis of things and in their different stages and mutations a 
succession and a connexion, we say that the succession takes place 
in ¢ime and that the connexion between the changes is a causa/ one. 
But when we ask ourselves how we arrive at these conclusions, it 
turns out that we do so by virtue of subjective forms which must 
lie in our organisation and by means of which we are in fact ena- 
bled to apprehend successions and connexions.” 

Even the world that remains after we remove the mantle of 
sensible phenomena, the world of ether and matter vibrations, is 
still not the world proper ; it is the world only as it appears to hu- 
man cognitive activity. 


1 Der selbst. Werth des Wissens, 1869, p. 6, et seq. 
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The psychical operations, too, that create our ego are totally 
hidden from us. 

And even the greater part of those psychical operations of 
which we are conscious, are presented to consciousness as finished 
products, the genesis of which took place in unconsciousness. Ra- 
tiocination alone is effected wholly in consciousness. Feelings and 
desires come to consciousness as results only, and many judgments 
are not logical judgments, but incompleted ones, lying, with the 
principle upon which they were formed, in the province of the un- 
conscious. 

If all this be correct, it is evident that our consciousness is in 
no wise fitted for the thorough comprehension of human nature ; 
for only an insignificant portion of our spiritual life ever becomes 
immediately conscious. What we are able to fathom by self-con- 
templation is soon exhausted. Yet unlimited is the province of 
knowledge that opens before us, if to the inward observation of 
self we add outward observation by the senses ; in other words, if, 
from the phenomena of unconscious psychic life as expressed in 
the outward world of sense, we draw inferences as to the uncon- 
scious activities at work within us. 

To this end the whole sensible world presents itself. Our sen- 
sible world is not the real world-in-itself. It is merely a world- 
image, made by man, created by human psychical activities. From 
this, therefore, we shall be able to gather a great part of our un- 
conscious psychical life, and thus come infinitely nearer the es- 
sence of our being than would be possible through the introspec- 
tive observation of our own psychical activities. 

In this way we arrive, not at the psychology of the past, which 
attempted to unfold the nature of man from the ego, but at a psy- 
chology which will endeavor to disclose the same from the world- 
image created by man. ft 

* * 

Among the phenomena of our sensible world which admit of 
inferences as to unconscious psychical activities, the phenomena 
of social life assume a prominent place. 

And social life, though made up of the activities of individu- 
als, supposably in possession of free will, is also essentially in- 
stinctive, resting upon the more or less unconscious impulses of 
the individual. Whosoever has had to do with the more intricate 
problems of ethnology, will entertain no doubt whatever of this 
fact. 

Turn where we will in the domain of social life, we shall every- 
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where see fixed social laws at work, everywhere meet with a ten- 
dency of development, which leading through centuries and centu- 
ries, makes towards some definite end, and of whose aims the 
individuals comprehended in the movement have no idea. Con- 
template the history of the growth of language, the development 
of forms of divinity, of art, of legal institutions, even of fashions 
and utensils; they come, grow, and go, like things of life. There © 
is but little here that is the product of individual reflexion ; almost — 
everything is of organic grawth. The individual follows blind im- 
pulses and coercive social conditions; the individual most fre- 
quently intends the very opposite of what he produces by his work, 
and all that he does accomplish, unless fitting in with the course of 
organic development, will soon come to naught. 

That the individual in social life acts for the most part in- 
stinctively, we may ascertain by self-observation and by the obser- 
vation of other individuals. A man, in speaking to another, em- 
ploys the words he needs quite instinctively ; they come to him, as 
a rule, without further reflexion. He need not know anything of 
the grammar of the language he speaks, and yet may employ the 
language with the greatest ease. A man who is confronted with 
the question whether he is acting advantageously or not, whether 
he is committing an act of justice or injustice, generally decides 
from pure instinct, occasionally from feeling, but seldom through 
clear reasoning, and then always liable to the danger of mistake. 
A poem, a melody, a picture, a statue, arises before the mind’s eye . 
of an artist: something comes to him. Not until something comes 
to him, can he elaborate it further by thought. Creations that are 
not unconsciously born in the artist are not works of art, although 
every artifice of esthetic manipulation have been employed. Every 
original and powerful idea in science is born of unconsciousness 
like a stroke of lightning. 

We need but glance at every-day life to become convinced of 
how instinctive in its workings the whole mechanism of human ex- 
istence is. Take the habits and customs of ordinary social life. 
When do we ever hear of reasons for acting in this manner or in 
that. We act so because things are not otherwise than they are, 
because we must, because others do so. We all know how impos- 
sible it is to convince a person who can advance no reasons for his 
conduct, that his way of thinking is wrong. If there were a possi- 
ble prospect of being able to do this in the case of a man, it would 
certainly fail with a woman, whose springs of life are pre-eminently 
more instinctive than man’s. In fact, a man who does not act and 
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live instinctively is ridiculed and despised: he is no longer capable 
of inspiration and enthusiasm for any cause. 

The deposits, therefore, of the unconscious workings of the 
human mind in the customs and conceptions of nations, are a 
source of incalculable importance to the understanding of the hu- 
man soul; and the history of social activity furnishes an infinitely 
more copious material to this end than could be obtained by in- 
trospection and observation of the psychical life of a single human 
individual. An important part of our psychical life, which for the 
most part does not directly appear in consciousness, can thus be 
gathered from the customs and conceptions of the peoples of the 
earth. 

Our statements as to consciousness in general are likewise true 
of the jural sense. The jural sense by no means exhausts the to- 
tality of psychical processes which constitute the jural life of a 
man. More properly, the majority of these processes come into 
the jural consciousness as results, as feelings and desires, or as in- 
stinctive jural judgments; while the genesis of these psychical 
formations are hidden in unconsciousness. But in the jural insti- 
tutions and conceptions of nations a great deal of jural life comes 
to light that remains unknown to the individual, and so it is possi- 
ble to penetrate much farther by this method into the cognition of 
the human mind in its jural aspects than was possible by the obser- 
vation of one’s own jural sense or by observing the expressions of 
the jural sense of single individuals. 

But apart from this broad psychological standpoint, the very 
nature of Law itself indicates that the individuo-psychological 
method can lead to nothing, and that only the socio-psychological 
method can produce satisfactory results. It will appear on closer 
observation that the individual jural sense is not the creator of the 
jural order, but on the contrary, that the individual jural sense is a 
product of law as a sphere of social life. Only in so far as the ju- 
ral sense is consciousness per se are we concerned with a biological 
basis; in so far, however, as it is a feral consciousness, the foun- 
dation is sociological. The human consciousness has a physical 
basis in the central organs of the body, but we should search in 
vain in the human body for an organ that is the seat of the moral 
or jural sense. A human being, reared in a state of perfect isola- 
tion, would think because he possessed a brain and had to use it 
in the struggle with nature. But we should find no trace of a 
moral sense or a jural sense in such a person. They are both the 
exclusive product of life in human society. They first arise through 
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adaptation to the social relations in which men live, and not until 
this adaptation is perfected does human consciousness acquire, 
among innumerable other notions, conceptions of right and wrong, 
of rights and obligations. 

The jural order, therefore, is not to be explained from the na- 
ture of the human individual, but from the nature of the social 
bodies in which it has been evolved. And it is only from this 
source that the individual jural sense also becomes intelligible. 

Although the jural sense acts purely from instinct within us, it 
is nevertheless the creation of social and not of individual factors. 
This will appear from the fact that it acts in opposition to individ- 
ual inclination. How are we to find one biological basis for the 
two psychical forces that come into conflict when the individual 
becomes possessed of an inclination to commit a crime and his 
jural sense restrains him from it? And if there be no biological 
basis, then the psychological theory that a person can control his 
sensuous inclinations by the innate rational faculty rests upon im- 
agination. In reality the controlling element here is not a biolo- 
gical or an individuo-psychological factor, it is a socio-psychological 
one. 

The most telling proof that the individual jural sense is not a 
biological but a sociological product is found in the circumstance 
that, apart from the changes it suffers as consciousness proper 
(through age, insanity, etc.), its content is determined by the char- 
acter of the social community in which the individual lives or has 
grown up. Were this not the case the jural sense of Frenchmen, 
Germans, Russians, and Chinese, who hnd attained the same de- 
gree of intellectual culture, would be one and the same. But this 
is obviously not the case. Identity of jural sense means identity of 
social organisation. 

* * 

The individuo-psychological standpoint, accordingly, is inade- 
quate for the explanation of the facts of jural life and we must ex- 
pect really valuable scientific results only from a socio-psychologi- 
cal analysis of jural phenomena. 

The socio-psychological method proceeds, in its investigation 
of the causes of jural life, not from the human individual, but from 
the forms which Law assumes in society, from jural customs, jural 
conceptions, and jural institutions as they are met with in the life 
of nations themselves. All these forms arose originally from ex- 
pressions of the individual jural sense, and these expressions are 
in their turn founded upon social instincts developed by life in hu- 
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man society. By frequent repetition and the elimination of con- 
crete notions, these expressions gradually lose their individual 
character. They become expressions of the corporate jural sense 
of a concrete sphere of social development. In this way a nation 
acquires a set of jural customs and jural conceptions, which regu- 
late its acts and judgments, and whose conservation is entrusted to 
the government of the social sphere in which they were evolved. 
In this so-called positive law, the organic law of a nation assumes 
an objective form. It is a precipitate, in a social shape, of the 
jural sense, just as religious rites, forms of divinity, and doctrinal 
faith are the precipitates of the religious sense, or human language 
of human thought. In the positive law of a definite epoch lies, 
essentially, the normal jural sense of the totality of individuals 
embraced within a single sphere of social development, as founded 
upon the jural order transmitted from previous generations. 

These positive laws constitute the combined data of the socio- 
psychological investigations of jural life; and they are full of prom- 
ise. In the evolution of positive laws the creative national genius 
has instinctively accomplished a scientific work, such as could only 
be obtained by thoroughly analysing the utterances of the jural 
sense of all the individuals that now live or ever have lived within 
the social sphere governed by the positive law in question. 

The study of the individual jural sense is thus in reality un- 
necessary, and the science of jurisprudence may begin at once 
with the analysis of positive laws. 

The question now arises as to what method of conducting the 
analysis of jural life, as a field of social activity, will be most pro- 
ductive of results. And this question we shall answer in our sec- 
ond and concluding article. 


HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF ISRAEL.’ 


FROM THE BEGINNINs TO THE DESTRUCTION OF JERU- 


BY PROF. C. H. CORNILL. 
V. To the Destruction of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans. 


UR MINDS still bear the fresh impression of the terrible 
events in Samaria and Jerusalem. What will be the fate of 
the blood-stained usurper of the throne? 

It was but six years until righteous retribution overtook Atha- 
liah. Jehoiada the priest, who had taken his nephew, the crown- 
prince Joash, into the temple for safety and there kept him hid- 
den, established relations with the captains of the royal body-guard 
and managed to win them for his plan. We learn in this connexion 
that the whole royal body-guard did duty in the temple on the Sab- 
bath, and that only one-third of them returned to the palace for 
service there, while two-thirds remained in the temple as a sort of 
guard of honor. One Sabbath when there was a numerous con- 
course in the temple Jehoiada detained the whole body-guard in 
the temple, so that the royal palace was without any military pro- 
tection whatever and Athaliah had no troops of any kind at her 
command. Now Jehoiada brings the seven-year-old crown-prince 
to what we would call the royal box in the temple, and there 
anoints and crowns him, whereupon a thundering ‘‘ Hurrah” from 
the guards and the whole people greets the legitimate ruler. At 
the sound Athaliah goes to the temple to learn the cause of it; at 
the command of Jehoiada she is seized and taken out and slain at 
the entrance to the temple ; the temple she had erected to Baal is 
destroyed and the priest appointed by her likewise slain. 


1 Translated from the manuscript of Prof. C. H. Cornill, by W. H. Carruth of the University 
of Kansas. 
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From the forty years’ reign of Joash only one occurrence is re- 
ported in detail, which however throws a peculiar and glaring light 
upon the conditions of the time. Asa matter of course the priest 
Johoiada at first conducted the government as guardian for his 
nephew, and the authority and influence of the priesthood was 
greatly increased by this relationship ; but unfortunately the priest- 
hood made a very material use of this. In the twenty-third year 
of Joash there was a sharp accounting between him and his uncle 
the priest. The priests were in the habit of receiving from the peo- 
ple voluntary offerings for the service and the temple, but were ev- 
idently allowing these gifts to find their way to their private cof- 
fers; therefore the king deprived them of this office of trust, and a 
contribution-box was placed in the temple, into which thereafter 
all offerings were to be put. When this “‘ chest with a hole in the 
lid,” as the Bible account briefly but clearly describes it, was full, 
royal officials came and emptied it, and carried the money away ; 
and this arrangement became permanent, being expressly men- 
tioned as late as the time of King Josiah. 

Jehu died without having been molested, and bequeathed the 
usurped throne to his descendants even to the fourth generation ; 
but then an even more fearful fate tham in the case of Athaliah 
overtook the ruler. 

From this point on, Assyria is the determining factor, and the 
whole history of Israel is intelligible only when we know the his- 
tory of Assyria. This may also be maintained in a certain sense 
for earlier times. The pan-Israelitish kingdom of David would not 
have been possible save for the fact that Assyria, which had already 
prepared under Tiglath-pileser I., 1110, to establish itself in Coele- 
syria, was in David’s time in such a condition of weakness and im- 
potence that we do not even know the names of its kings for a cen- 
tury and a half. 

From the time of Salmanasar II. on, Assyrian and Hebrew 
history are, as it were, two connected vessels, where the height of 
the water in the one is always governed by that in the other: if 
Assyria was powerful, Israel was prosperous; but if the power of 
Assyria was declining, Israel suffered accordingly. 

In the year 842, probably the date of the two violent usurpa- 
tions in Samaria and Jerusalem, Salmanasar marched for the fifth 
time against Damascus. This time he succeeded in inflicting upon 
King Hazael a decisive defeat. He besieged him in his capital, but 
could not take Damascus. Under the circumstances it was a cor- 
rect and reasonable policy, humanly considered, for Jehu to throw 
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himself into the arms of the Assyrians, the mighty enemies of his 
hostile neighbor: he sent a considerable tribute to Salmanasar, 
which the latter caused to be depicted among other things upon 
his famous black obelisk. 

And yet, Jehu had reckoned without his host, as the saying 
goes. Salmanasar came again, indeed, in 839; but then there fol- 
lowed a period of thirty-eight years in which no Assyrian made his 
appearance in that region. Now the people of Damascus threw 
themselves with all the force of hatred and revenge upon Israel,— 
with what result we will let the Book of Kings tell: ‘‘In the days 
of Jehu the Lord began to cut Israel short, and Hazael smote them 
in all the coasts of Israel.” He seems to have taken from Israel 
the whole of the territory east of the Jordan, and he carried his 
warlike and victorious incursions even to the country of the Philis- 
tines: he took and destroyed Gath, and Joash of Judah was ena- 
bled to ransom Jerusalem from siege only by the delivery of all the 
treasures in temple and palace. 

While the situation under Jehu was sad, it became absolutely 
hopeless under his son and successor, Jehoahaz.’”’ ‘‘At that time,” 
says the Book of Kings, ‘‘the anger of the Lord was kindled 
‘‘against Israel, and He delivered them into the hand of Hazael 
‘¢king of Aram (Syria) and into the hand of Ben-hadad, the son of 
‘* Hazael, continually. He left to Jehoahaz but ten chariots and 
‘‘fifty horsemen and ten thousand foot soldiers, for the king of 
‘¢ Aram (Syria) had destroyed them and ground them to dust.” 

By the most probable assumption, Jehoahaz is the unnamed 
king in whose reign occurred the siege of Samaria reported in the 
story of the prophet Elisha, when famine raged so frightfully that 
mothers slew and devoured their own children, and when one of 
these wretched women appealed to the king because she had 
shared her son the day before with another woman and the latter 
now refused to reciprocate in kind. But this siege was suddenly 
raised because Ben Hadad received tidings that his own land was 
threatened by an invading foe. This foe must have been the As- 

In fact the Assyrians are again found in Coelesyria in the 
years 805, 804, and 803, and strange to say it is a woman who be- 
gins the mighty advance of the Assyrian arms. The nominal ruler 
in Nineveh was King Rammannirari III., but being yet a boy, his 
mother, the Babylonian princess Sammuramat, wielded the scep- 
tre for him, and with a strong hand: she resumed the policy of her 
father-in-law, Salmanasar, and sent out her generals and troops 
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into all quarters of the world to announce to astonished humanity 
that a woman was preparing to renew the glory of Assur. 

There can be no doubt that we must recognise in this vigorous 
and energetic Babylonian princess and Assyrian queen-mother the 
Semiramis of the Greeks. And among other places she sent her 
troops three years in succession into Coelesyria, and thus Israel 
had a breathing spell; Joash, the brave and vigorous successor of 
Jehoahaz, succeeded in defeating Ben-hadad three times deci- 
sively, and in giving Israel relief from thistormentor. But Joash 
must needs turn his victorious arms against Judah also. There 
King Joash, after a reign of forty years, had been murdered by two 
high officials and succeeded by his son Amaziah, who avenged the 
death of his father upon the murderers, but had only the murder- 
ers executed and not their families. He also succeeded in defeat- 
ing the Edomites and in again subjecting this old province. 

What follows must be told in the very language of the Bible 
account: ‘‘Then Amaziah sent messengers to Jehoash (Joash) 
‘‘king of Israel, saying: ‘Come, let us look one another in the 
‘ face!’ And Jehoash answered Amaziah, saying: ‘The thistle 
‘‘that was in Lebanon sent to the cedar that was in Lebanon, say- 
‘“‘ing: ‘‘Give thy daughter to my son to wife.’’ And there passed 
‘*by a wild beast that was in Lebanon, and trode down the thistle. 
‘Thou hast indeed smitten Edom, and thy heart hath lifted thee 
‘‘up; glory thereof, and abide at home; for why shouldst thou 
‘* fall to thy hurt and Judah with thee?’ But Amaziah would not 
‘*hear. And so they looked one another in the face at Beth-she- 
‘*mesh. And Judah was put to the worse before Israel ; and they 
‘‘fled every man to his tent. And Jehoash took Amaziah prisoner 
‘*at Beth-shemesh, and brought him to Jerusalem, and brake down 
‘the wall of Jerusalem a space of four hundred cubits, and took 
‘*away all the gold and silver in the temple and in the palace, and 
‘*hostages also, and returned to Samaria.” Indeed the conjecture 
has been put forth, and the attempt made to support it, that Je- 
hoash put a complete end to the kingdom of Judah for the time 
being and formally incorporated it with the kingdom of Israel. 

Amaziah came to a like end with his father Joash. The people 
grew weary of the rule of the indiscreet and thoughtless monarch 
and murdered him. They took his sixteen-year-old son, Azariah 
or Uzziah—he has both names—and seated him upon his father’s 
throne. Uzziah was evidently not the eldest son and heir-appar- 
ent, but this time the popular choice had hit upon the right man. 
His reign of fifty-two years must have been powerful and prosper- 
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ous and a period of new progress for Judah, although we know 
surely from this whole long time only the one fact that Uzziah re- 
conquered the Edomite seaport Elath and fortified it. But the de- 
scriptions by the prophet Isaiah, who was consecrated prophet in 
the year of Uzziah’s death, declare loudly and clearly that outward 
conditions in Judah at that time were prosperous and even flour- 
ishing. 

But we must now return to Israel. In the year 797 the Assyr- 
ians had finally taken Damascus, though they did not immediately 
dethrone King Mari, son of Ben-hadad, but allowed the country to 
continue its existence. But in the following fifty years they returned 
five times, so that a lasting restoration of the kingdom was impos- 
sible. Thus Israel was left free, and the son of Jehoash, Jereboam 
II., succeeded not only in regaining the former possessions, but in 
taking from Damascus a part of its territory and subduing all 
Moab, and thus in restoring the kingdom of Israel to the same 
compass as in the time of David. He ruled over the whole coun- 
try from Edom to Damascus, and seems to have been on friendly 
terms with Uzziah of Judah; at least we hear of no dissension be- 
tween them. — 

Unfortunately we know no details of the forty-one years’ reign 
of Jeroboam II. But the light which Jeroboam caused once more 
to illumine Israel was only the glow of evening, a last flickering of 
the dying taper. Under Jeroboam’s son, Zachariah, Nemesis over- 
took the house of Jehu: after a rule of six months he was mur- 
dered by a certain Shallum, who in his turn was overthrown after 
one month by Menahem and slain in a war waged with barbarous 
cruelty. And now destiny came upon Israel with giant strides. 

In the year 745 a usurper named Pul had mounted the Assyr- 
ian throne, and as a sort of declaration of his purposes he adopted 
the name of the first great Assyrian conqueror, Tiglath-pileser. 
And he carried out his programme with brilliant success. As early 
as 745 he had begun systematically to conquer Coelesyria. Mena- 
hem took pains to purchase his friendship and protection by means 
of a tribute of a thousand talents of silver. This tribute was raised 
by a poll tax, and Menahem demanded of every man of means in 
Israel fifty shekels of silver. This is an interesting item for the 
student of national economy, as it proves that there were at that 
time in Israel 60,000 men of means. And Menahem did manage 
to die a peaceful death and was able to bequeath the kingdom to 
his son Pekahiah, who, however, was soon slain by an adjutant 
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named Pekah, who mounted the throne destined to be the next to 
the last king of Samaria. 

And now begins an almost incredible spectacle. The doves 
over which the hawk is already hovering ready for his mortal 
swoop, begin pecking and fighting one another. In Jerusalem the 
crown had just been assumed by Ahaz, the grandson of Azariah, 
evidently still very young and of very youthful character. Israel 
and Damascus profit by his weak and unpopular rule. They com- 
bine against Judah in order to drive the house of David from the 
throne and make the king a vassal dependent on them. First they 
expel the Judeans from Elath, which they give back to the Edom- 
ites, and invade Judah itself, bringing it into direst distress. The 
capital, Jerusalem, was besieged and hard beset, and this situation 
probably brought about that resort to the last remedy of despair, 
reported of Ahaz by the Book of Kings: he sacrificed his own son, 
just as King Mesha of Moab in extreme distress made a burnt of- 
fering upon the walls of his beleaguered city of the son who was to 
succeed him as king. 

Finally Ahaz knew no other way out of the difficulty but to 
send a message to Tiglath-pileser, saying: ‘‘I am thy servant and 
thy son; come up and save me out of the hand of the king of Syria 
(Aram) and of the king of Israel.” That this petition was sup- 
ported by jingling arguments is a matter of course. Under the cir- 
cumstances Tiglath-pileser would perhaps have interfered of his 
own accord ; at any rate he did not wait for a second invitation, 
but came straightway. Damascus was besieged and a part of the 
army sent against Israel. Pekah’s life was ended by the murderous 
steel of a certain Hoshea, who was recognised as an Assyrian vas- 
sal but was compelled to resign the country east of the Jordan and 
the entire North to Assyria. After a siege of three years Damascus 
was taken, King Rezin was executed, and his country appropri- 
ated as an Assyrian province. 

. Thus the kingdom of Damascus had vanished and Judah and 
the decimated remainder of Israel had become dependencies of As- 
syria. Ahaz understood the situation, and was shrewd enough to 
keep quiet, but in Israel the old, defiant spirit of independence 
flashed forth mightily. 

In the year 727 the powerful Tiglath-pileser had died, and at 
about the same time Egypt had received an energetic and enterpris- 
ing ruler in the forceful Ethiopian prince Shabakah (also Sabe, Se- 
bech, Sewe), the Biblical So. For Egypt it was a vital matter that 
the Assyrians should not establish themselves on her border ; self- 
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preservation compelled her to interpose. Therefore Shabakah en- 
tered into negotiations with the rulers in Palestine, and Hoshea 
allowed himself to be deluded by the voice of the siren, and broke 
his allegiance to the Assyrians. Forthwith the son of Tiglath-pile- 
ser, Shalmaneser 1V., marched against him. Hoshea indeed sur- 
rendered and was imprisoned ; but Samaria itself, even without a 
king, made desperate resistance; only after three years did the 
Assyrians succeed in overcoming the creation of Omri. It was 
taken in the year 722, while the Egyptians and Ethiopians never 
lifted a hand for its relief. 

This is the end of the Kingdom of Israel. The Assyrians 
seized the country as a province and put it under the immediate 
rule of Assyria. But they did not destroy Samaria itself. On the 
contrary it became the seat of the Assyrian prefect, after 27,280 
persons, that is, certainly the whole population which had survived 
the siege, had been carried away from it into exile. 

The opinion is very prevalent that the whole population of 
Israel was carried away to Assyria, but this is decidedly an error. , 
On the other hand, the Assyrians flooded the land with foreign col- 
onists, thus entirely destroying its nationality ; in Judea it soon be- 
came the custom to regard the Samarians as half heathen. The 
fact that the race, surrounded by powerful enemies and in the 
midst of domestic anarchy and constant revolutions, nevertheless 
maintained itself with honor for over two hundred years and finally 
perished honorably, is a shining proof of its inherent worth and of 
its indestructible vitality. Yet even after its destruction the king- 
dom of Israel was pursued by misfortune: an undeserved reproach 
clings to its memory. 

Later Judean historiography, which fixed the picture of Israel- 
itish history for all following times, and whose views have entered 
into our very flesh and blood as Bible history, sees in the House of 
David the legitimate and divinely appointed dynasty for all Israel, 
and in the Temple of Solomon the only legitimate sanctuary for all 
Israel, and accordingly regards the ten tribes as rebels and here- 
tics, who have renounced through wicked arrogance and sinful de- 
fiance the legitimate dynasty and the true religion. The final con- 
sequence of this view appears in the latest historical book of the 
Bible, the Book of Chronicles, to which only Judah is Israel, and 
which consequently ignores entirely the kingdom of the ten tribes 
_ and tells after the division in the kingdom only of the kingdom of 
Judah. Indeed, some have gone so far as to regard the claim of 
the kingdom of the ten tribes to the name of the Promise, the name 
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Israel, as boundless presumption and an utterly unjustified preten- 
sion. But this whole point of view is unhistorical. The centre of 
gravity of the race, materially as well as intellectually, was in fact 
with the kingdom of the ten tribes: it was really the people of 
Israel, beside which Judah can only be regarded as a part which 
had separated from the whole body. That the kingdom of Judah 
was only an appendix to the more powerful neighbor kingdom un- 
til after the destruction of Samaria is shown as plainly as possible 
by the accounts of the Book of Kings itself. 

The religious judgment of later times has been influenced by 
the bull-cult, which was practised officially in the kingdom of the 
ten tribes. But in this connexion the fact is highly noteworthy, 
and yet is not generally given a clear explanation, that we do not 
hear a single word of rebuke on this subject from the prophet 
Elijah. When he denounces Baal in Samaria and Israel, he is 
simply advocating the ‘‘ calves of Dan and Bethel ”’ as the only cus- 
tomary form of worship in the kingdom of Israel, which he himself 
did not attack. The view that this whole species of worship was 
pure heathenism, and the worship of God in an image folly and 
absurdity, is first found in the prophet Hosea, and is an outgrowth 
of literary prophecy. 

In the pre-prophetic times according to the express testimony 
of the Book of Kings itself, religious conditions in Judah were not 
a whit better than in Israel, indeed we have documentary evidence 
of the worst distortions and perversions only in Judah. And espe- 
cially let us not forget that the greatest spiritual power that ever 
arose in Israel, prophecy, is, if I may use the expression, an exclu- 
sive growth of North Israel, which bloomed and developed on the 
soil of the kingdom of the ten tribes: Joseph, and not Judah, gave 
this divine blessing to mankind. Samuel, Elijah, and Hosea were 
North Israelites, and even the native Judean Amos worked exclu- 
sively in and for Israel. 

With the loss of national and political independence this rela- 
tion changes immediately: Samaria is thenceforth only an Assyr- 
ian province, and Judah receives the inheritance. After 722 Judah 
really became Israel, and the spiritual life too is centred in Jeru- 
salem: the prophet Nahum, for instance, although a native of Gal- 
ilee, regards himself altogether as a Judean, and does not even 
connect with the destruction of the universal empire of Assyria the 
hope of a restoration of the kingdom of the ten tribes. 

True, Judah was also an Assyrian dependency, and remained 
so a whole century ; but if it dispatched its annual tribute duti- 
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fully and conscientiously to Nineveh, that was all the Assyrian 
government cared for. In domestic affairs it was still wholly its 
own master, and could develop unchecked and unhindered ; in- 
deed, the question may fairly be raised whether the dependency on 
Assyria was not actually a blessing for its interior development, in- 
asmuch as it guaranteed a positive security and permanence of con- 
ditions and relieved it of the necessity of cultivating international 
politics, for which the petty state of Judah, about the size of the 
English county of Kent, or half again as large as Rhode Island, had 
neither the power nor the means, and in which it would inevitably 
have worn itself out. Hence we can fully comprehend how a man 
like the prophet Isaiah, who was certainly a genuine patriot and 
did not underestimate the destiny of his people, could actually re- 
gard it as the object of his life to keep Judah in peaceful subjec- 
tion to Assyria and preserve it from unwise adventures. 

The conquest of Samaria was not achieved under Shalmane- 
ser I[V., but belongs to the beginning of the reign of Sargon. This 
Assyrian ruler, perhaps the mightiest of all, was, as it seems, a de- 
scendant of the old Assyrian royal family overthrown by Tiglath- 
pileser. He was obliged to continue warfare in Palestine. In the 
year 720 there occurred a general revolt of the countries from Ha- 
math to the Egyptian border, which had but shortly before been 
subjected by Assyria. 

And now Shabakah finally prepared for armed intervention. 
But the whole coalition was dispersed by Sargon, the Egyptians 
were defeated at Raphiah southward from Gaza, and when, five 
years later, Sargon returned to these regions the Egyptians has- 
tened to lay tribute at his feet,—the decadent empire of the Pha- 
raohs was no match for the rising power of Assyria, and the time 
was past for Egypt to pursue an international policy. Its only re- 
sort was to plot and instigate in order if possible to derive some 
questionable advantage from the dissensions of others. These con- 
ditions were characterised most drastically by Isaiah in the names 
he applies to Egypt, ‘‘blusterer and laggard,’’ that is, making a 
mighty clanking with the sword and finally when matters become 
serious refusing to draw. 

In the year 715 King Ahaz died and was followed by his son 
Hezekiah. Ahaz had persisted steadfastly until the end in his vol- 
untary subordination to Assyria, and thus secured for his country 
twenty years of unbroken peace. Hezekiah was differently consti- 
tuted. Even from the descriptions of the tradition which greatly fa- 
vors and glorifies him we derive the impression that he was an un- 
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decided, vacillating character, easily influenced and partial to great 
plans, but just as easily discouraged and dispirited. Under him 
the national party again came to the surface regarding the depend- 
ency upon Assyria as a disgrace and disposed to use the first op- 
portunity to regain their former independence. The danger be- 
came so great that Isaiah went about for three years in the 
humiliating garb of a military captive, as a standing warning that 
such would be the fate of all enemies of Assyria. 

In the year 711 especially the situation became critical. In 
Ashdod a certain Yaman had expelled the Assyrian vassal king, 
Achimiz, and raised the standard of rebellion ; according to the re- 
port of Sargon he had entered into the plots with Judah, Edom, 
and Moab. But the Assyrian army made a swift end of this war of 
liberation. When he recognised that his cause was lost Yaman fled 
to Egypt, but was delivered to Sargon in chains by the Pharaoh, — 
with this disgraceful act Egypt with her own hand effaced her 
name from the list of first-class powers. 

During the life of Sargon we hear no more of disturbances in 
Palestine. But in 705 the great king died suddenly a violent death, 
murdered, it appears, by his son and successor, Sennacherib. This 
was the signal for revolt and rebellion in the whole extent of the 
great empire, for it was not to be expected that a second Sargon 
would follow the murdered king, and fear and submission had been 
due alone to the person of Sargon. The threads of conspiracy run 
from Babylon to the Nile. The Book of Kings informs us that there 
came to Hezekiah an embassy from the Babylonian king, Mero- 
dach-baladan, to whom Hezekiah showed all his armories and 
treasures: this embassy must have come in the first year of the 
reign of Sennacherib (704), in order to win Hezekiah as an ally, 
for in the very beginning of the year 703 Sennacherib threw him- 
self with all his might upon Babylon and expelled Merodach- 
baladan. 

Furthermore Isaiah gives us a vivid description of an embassy 
of tall, bronzed Ethiopians, who also came to Jerusalem with the 
evident purpose of forming an alliance against Assyria. In the 
year 704 the young and vigorous Tirhakah had become king of the 
Ethiopians and had succeeded in carrying Egypt with him. Now 
with two such great powers as support there was no stopping the 
movement. All the Phcenician and Philistine rulers, Edom, Moab, 
Ammon, and Judah were in outspoken rebellion. King Padi of 
Ekron, who remained loyal to the Assyrians, was taken prisoner 
by his own people and brought in chains to Hezekiah at Jerusa- 
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lem, in order that the latter might hold him in safe keeping. This 
shows how general was the confidence in the impregnable position 
of Jerusalem. 

In one of his most powerful and most stirring appeals Isaiah 
describes half in fierce mockery, half with bleeding heart, the de- 
lirium of heroism and warlike enthusiasm that seized upon Judah 
on this occasion: he sees these holiday troops already dispersed 
and scattered to the winds, captured without the firing of an arrow. 
And all too soon it became manifest how justly Isaiah had judged 
his people. 

In the year 701 Sennacherib moved with the whole force of his 
kingdom against the rebels, and the petty kingdoms sank one after 
the other like barley blades before the sickle. The very beginning 
of the attack brought the whole coast of Phceenicia and Philistia to 
terms. Then Hezekiah too lost courage. ‘‘And Hezekiah,” so 
the Book of Kings reports, ‘‘sent to the king of Assyria to Lach- 
‘‘ish, saying: I have offended! Return from me; that which thou 
‘«puttest on me will I bear. And the king of Assyria appointed 
‘¢unto Hezekiah three hundred talents of silver and thirty talents 
‘‘of gold. And Hezekiah gave him all the silver that was found 
‘¢in the house of the Lord and in the treasures of the king’s house. 
‘‘And he even had all the gold stripped from the doors and pil- 
‘‘lars of the temple, and gave it to the king of Assyria.” 

Further King Sennacherib informs us that Hezekiah set free 
King Padi of Ekron, whom he held captive, and delivered over to 
him his daughters and the women of his household. Gladly we 
would doubt this statement. But it is not possible; we are really 
obliged to believe that Hezekiah made a contribution of his own 
flesh and blood to the harem of the mighty Assyrian monarch. It 
was not possible to humble himself more deeply before Senna- 
cherib. But the situation soon changed. The combined Ethiopian 
and Egyptian forces actually began to advance, and now it ap- 
peared to Sennacherib hazardous to leave in his rear an unreliable 
vassal like Hezekiah in such an important strategic position as 
Jerusalem. Therefore he now demanded the surrender of the cap- 
ital and the acceptance of an Assyrian garrison. 

But now Hezekiah remained firm: he could not consent to 
this. According to the account of the Book of Kings it was chiefly 
the prophet Isaiah who urged him to hold out, promising him 
most positively that the Assyrian would not send a single arrow 
into Jerusalem, but would return again the way he had come. 
And contrary to all expectation this bold prophecy was fulfilled. 
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The immediate results of Hezekiah’s refusal were indeed ter- 
rible for the land. The Assyrian captured forty-six walled cities, 
and countless fortresses and smaller places, devastated the land 
systematically, and took two hundred thousand one hundred and 
fifty persons and all the cattle as booty to Assyria. He himself re- 
ports that he at least undertook the siege of Jerusalem, and there 
is no reason to doubt this. But he did not accomplish his object. 
The final result of this undertaking is veiled in obscurity. 

At El Tekeh on the border between Judah and Philistia Sen- 
nacherib came upon the combined Egyptian and Ethiopian armies, 
and defeated them completely. Several Egyptian princes and a 
considerable number of the enemy’s highest officers were made 
captives by the Assyrians. Sennacherib pursued the retreating 
hosts and had doubtless already determined upon an advance into 
Egypt, but was compelled to turn back on the Egyptian border. 
Herodotus was told by the Egyptians that an army of mice at- 
tacked the Assyrian army in the night, destroying all the leather 
of their equipment and weapons, thus disabling the army of Sen- 
nacherib. 

The Bible account also tells of a great catastrophe that befell 
Sennacherib: ‘‘ The angel of the Lord went forth in the night and 
smote in the camp of the Assyrians an hundred four-score and 
five thousand.” At any rate the great expedition came to naught. 
It is possible that a threatening turn of affairs in Babylon urgently 
demanded Sennacherib’s presence at home and hastened his re- 
turn. Before going he assigned all the cities of Judah to his loyal 
Philistine vassals and returned to Nineveh. He never saw Pales- 
tine again. Jerusalem was indeed saved, but in what a condition? 
The prophet Isaiah shall tell us: 


‘* Your country is desolate ; 
Your cities are burned with fire ; 
Your land,—strangers devour it in your presence, 
And the daughter of Zion is left as a booth in a vineyard, 
As a lodge in a garden of cucumbers, 
As a besieged city. 
Except the Lord of Hosts had left umto us a very small remnant, 
We should have been as Sodom, 
We should have been like unto Gomorrah." 


Of the next hundred years we know almost nothing. For the 
history of Israelitish religion, it ig true, scarcely any other period 
is so significant and important as this very seventh century: yet 
concerning the secular history we know but little. The Book of 
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Kings goes on to tell that Hezekiah drove the Philistines beyond 
Gaza: so he evidently succeeded in regaining those portions of his 
territory which had been separated from Judah by Sennacherib and 
promised to the neighboring Philistine kings. But we are obliged 
to infer that he returned to his former dependence upon Assyria 
and sent his yearly tribute to Nineveh afterwards as before, for his 
son and successor, Manasseh, appears always and everywhere in 
the ranks of the tributary vassals of Assyria. 

Of Manasseh we know only that he was twelve years old when 
he ascended the throne, that he ruled fifty-five years, that he per- 
secuted the prophets with fire and sword, and filled Jerusalem with 
the blood of the innocent. His son and successor, Amon, was mur- 
dered in the second year of his reign by a conspiracy in his own 
household, but the people slew the conspirators and placed upon 
the throne Josiah, the eight-year-old son of the murdered king. 
And here a ray of light falls upon the history of Israel: Josiah, from 
all that we know of him, must have been a good and noble charac- 
ter, who took his duties as regent seriously, ruled with justice and 
mildness, and was a father to his subjects. His contemporary, the 
prophet Jeremiah, bears the best of testimony for him, and the 
Book of Kings praises him as a second David; but unfortunately 
we have no details regarding his reign. 

The ninety years which we have just hastily covered include 
the greatest splendor and the greatest power of the Assyrian Em- 
pire as well as its sudden end. The wild and barbarous Senna- 
cherib was murdered, 681, by two of his sons, who thus avenged 
his act of parricide, but the throne was not their reward. Another 
son, Esarhaddon, who had evidently been selected by Sennacherib 
for the succession, marched against his brothers and was generally 
recognised as king. He was destined to attain the utmost goal of 
Assyrian ambition and conquer Egypt. 

Tirhakah still kept up his interference in Palestine in order to 
stir up revolts. Therefore Esarhaddon determined to put an end 
to the matter: he entered Egypt in 670, defeated Tirhakah com- 
pletely and subdued the whole country, and Tirhakah withdrew 
jnto his native Ethiopia. Thus Egypt also became an Assyrian 
province, and remained so a considerable length of time. Under 
Asshurbanipal, who ascended the Assyrian throne, 668, came the 
turning-point. Outwardly, indeed, the empire is more brilliant and 
more powerful than before, but within are seen already unequivo- 
cal signs of dissolution. Asshurbanipal continued, indeed, to wage 
wars, more cruel and bloody than any of his predecessors ; but he 
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himself no longer appears in the field. On the contrary he has the 
captive enemies and rebels brought to Nineveh, there to feast his 
eyes upon their torture and death, pursuing in the intervals the 
pleasures of the chase and the harem—he is the Sardanapalus 
of the Greeks—and incidentally showing an active interest in art 
and science. In his palace he founds an immense library, into 
which he gathers all that could be found of Babylonian and Assyr- 
ian literature. 

It deserves attention, and is the evidence of a very unusual 
personality, that no one throughout his reign of forty-two years 
ventured to contest the throne with this unwarlike monarch. Nev- 
ertheless the beginning of the end was at hand. Egypt seems to 
have freed itself soon from Assyrian domination, and enters upon a 
new period of political and national progress in the long and pros- 
perous reign of Psammeticus 1. In the Aryan mountaineers, the 
Medes, a dangerous enemy arises in the rear of Nineveh, and at 
the same time another fearful storm sweeps over all Asia. From 
the north, the countries about the Black Sea, hordes of predatory 
horsemen, similar in nature to the later Huns and Mongolians, in- 
vade the civilised countries of Asia, marching through and plun- 
dering them for about thirty years: Herodotus calls them Cim- 
merians. Asa matter of course all political ties were loosened by 
this, and the Assyrian Empire was shaken to its foundation. 

Now Phraortes, king of the Medes, considered the time come 
to venture an attack upon Nineveh; but he was utterly defeated 
and met his own death in the undertaking. His son, Cyaxares, 
proposed to avenge his father, and already had assailed and be- 
sieged Nineveh when an invasion of the Cimmerians into his own 
country recalled him and relieved Nineveh. But this was only a 
stay of execution. About fifteen years later Cyaxares united with 
Nabopolassar, king of Babylon, for a final blow at the Assyrian 
Empire, of whose last two kings we do not even know the exact 
names. After a siege of three years Nineveh was taken and razed 
to the ground, and the whole nation obliterated. This took place 
606, just twenty years after the death of the mighty Asshurban- 
ipal. 

The whole history of the world shows no catastrophe equal to 
the destruction of the Assyrian Empire; no nation was ever so 
completely destroyed as the Assyrian,—a just retribution for the 
abominations which it had perpetrated for centuries. The two vic- 
tors divided the spoil, the lion’s share falling to Media. 

But meanwhile a third rival had arisen. In Egypt Necho, son 
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of Psammeticus, had ascended the throne of the Pharaohs in 610. 
This enterprising and restless monarch also wanted to secure his 
share of the Assyrian spoil, and set out for the Euphrates with a 
mighty army in 608. King Josiah of Judah tried to arrest him but 
was utterly defeated at Megiddo and himself mortally wounded. 
The people, who knew well what they had to expect of the crown- 
prince Jehoiakim, made Jehoahaz, the younger son of the deceased, 
king in his father’s stead. But only three months had passed when 
Necho summoned the young man before his tribunal at Riblah and 
sent him in bonds to Egypt. He punished the people for their ar- 
bitrary action by a heavy tax, and put Jehoiakim upon the throne 
at Jerusalem as an Egyptian vassal. 

But the Egyptian glory was not to last long ; a year after the 
destruction of Nineveh the Babylonian crown prince, Nebuchad- 
nezzar, met the Egyptians at Carchemish on the Euphrates, and 
Necho was so completely defeated that he sought safety in wild 
flight. Nebuchadnezzar followed closely after him, but was over- 
taken by the news of the death of his father, Nabopolassar, so that 
his presence at home became absolutely necessary. Accordingly 
he made peace with Necho, who ceded to Babylon all his conquests 
in Asia as far as the Egyptian border in consideration of being al- 
lowed to return to his country unmolested. 

Thus Jehoiakim of Judah had been transformed from an 
Egyptian vassal into a Babylonian. His policy was prescribed by 
his circumstances: unconditioned submission to Babylon. But he 
would none of this, and rebelled against his feudal lord. At first 
Nebuchadnezzar did not consider it worth the while to go himself, 
but stirred up the neighboring peoples against the unhappy land. 
In the midst of this situation Jehoiakim died. His eighteen-year- 
old son, Jehoiachin, entered upon an evil inheritance, and had to 
atone for his father’s sins. After a reign of three months he was 
forced to capitulate and surrender to the Chaldeans without condi- 
tions. Nebuchadnezzar took the treasures of the temple and the 
palace with him and led the young king and ten thousand of the 
best inhabitants, the whole aristocracy of birth and intellect, into 
exile in Babylon, where Jehoiachin himself was kept in close con- 
finement. But Nebuchadnezzar made one more attempt with a 
native ruler and placed Zedekiah, the full brother of Jehoahaz, 
who had formerly been chosen by the people, and an uncle of 
the captive Jehoiachin, upon the throne in Jerusalem as a Babylon- 
ian vassal prince. This took place in 597. Before four years of 
Zedekiah’s reign had passed Jerusalem was again filled with discon- 
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tent, and there were plots which however finally came to nothing. 
Of course the matter could not remain concealed from the Baby- 
lonian government, and the seriously compromised Zedekiah went 
in person to Babylon, but came off cheap and conducted himself 
discreetly for the next five years. Then misfortune brought it 
about that the restless and aggressive Nahabrah (Apries) ascended 
the throne of the Pharaohs and immediately resumed the policy of 
his grandfather, Necho. So all eyes were turned longingly toward 
the Nile, whence the liberator from Babylonian subjection was ex- 
pected. Nahabrah promised assistance, and Zedekiah could no 
longer resist the pressure: he actually rebelled, and thus the fate 
of Judah and Jerusalem was sealed. 

On the roth of January, 587, the Chaldeans began to besiege 
Jerusalem ; but Nahabrah kept his word, and a mighty Egyptian 
army started for Palestiue and the Chaldeans withdrew. The re- 
joicing in Jerusalem knew no bounds. But the prophets of evil 
were justified : the Chaldeans returned, and after a resistance con- 
ducted with the heroism of despair, when the most terrible famine 
was already raging in Jerusalem, such that women were devour- 
ing their own children, the city fell into the hands of the Chal- 
deans, on the oth of July, 586. In the first confusion Zedekiah es- 
caped with a few attendants, but was overtaken and brought before 
the tribunal of Nebuchadnezzar at Riblah. But now Nebuchad- 
nezzar knew no such word as mercy. All the captive nobles were 
executed and Zedekiah’s children were all butchered before the 
eyes of the wretched father. That was the last thing he was ever 
to see, for he himself was blinded and taken to Babylon in chains, 
where he declined and perished miserably in prison. Thus ended 
the last descendant of David that had ruled in Jerusalem. 

The city itself was looted and then given over to the flames ; 
the whole people that had escaped the executioner and the sword 
was led into exile at Babylon. ‘‘Only of the poorest of the land 
did they leave some in Judah as vinedressers and husbandmen.” 
Over this miserable remnant was set a certain Gedaliah as Baby- 
lonian prefect ; but when Gedaliah perished soon after by the hand 
of a murderer, those who had remained in Judah fled to Egypt from 
fear of the vengeance of the Chaldeans, and there they vanished 
and left no trace. Edomites and other neighbors spread over the 
unclaimed land—Judah had ceased to be. 

If Israel had be2n merely a race like others it would never 
have survived this fearful catastrophe and would have disappeared 
in the Babylonian exile. But Israel was the bearer of an idea ; this 
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was not to be annihilated with the state, and its eternal destiny 
was not closed with its political life. On the contrary. It seems 
as though only now, when the body was dashed to pieces, was the 
spirit really able to develop unhampered. The death that Judah 
died was a death suffused with dawn. While its sun seemed set 
in eternal night, already in the east a new day was breaking, des- 
tined in the fulness of time to illumine the whole world with its 
light. Israel went down to the grave with the hope of early resur- 
rection, and this hope was not disappointed. Forty-nine years 
after Nebuzaradan, the Babylonian captain of the guard, set fire to 
city and temple, a burnt offering from those who had returned to 
the fatherland was again smoking to the God of Israel on the spot 
where the brazen altar of Solomon had stood. The flame that had 
consumed Jerusalem was for Judah a purifying fire ; from the seed- 
field of the exile sown in tears was to spring up a precious and im- 
mortal harvest. 
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THE RELIGION OF SCIENCE: THE WORSHIP 
OF BENEFICENCE. 


BY JAMES ODGERS. 


UGUSTE COMTE wrote his Positive Philosophy and Positive 
Polity before the doctrine of Evolution had been presented :n 
systematic form. In his time a general idea of development was 
entertained by many thinkers and a ‘*nebular” hypothesis to ac- 
count for the formation of the solar system had been worked out. 
But before Darwin and Wallace had contributed the results of their 
observations and thought upon the ‘ Origin of Species,” a correct 
general view of evolution was unattainable. Hence, although 
Comte actually used the term ‘‘ evolution” to indicate the course of 
human development, it remained for Mr. Herbert Spencer to for- 
mulate the law of evolution. 

But Comte’s philosophic grasp of the history of civilisation 
enabled him to give to the world a brilliant illustration of the law 
which Mr. Spencer afterwards enunciated. He showed that the 
process of theological evolution was a progress from what he 
termed fetishism to monotheism: it was a progressive integration 
of beings and differentiation of functions—confusion giving place 
to coherence of thought. 

Primitive men deemed themselves the slaves of a multitude of 
supra-human powers actuated by passions like their own. Their 
religious ideas, if we may call them religious, represented a super- 
stitious and confused perception of the powers of their ancestors 
and of nature: a confusion of ancestor-worship and nature-worship. 
But they regarded these powers with fear rather than with rever- 
ence, being in constant terror of superior force—the awe-inspiring 
and terrific in nature, the fierce and cruel in man. 

In the struggles between families and tribes the inferior, with 
their beliefs, were overthrown and sometimes exterminated ; with 
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the result that the fetishes of the conquering tribes were held in 
supreme regard by increasing numbers. The objects of superstitious 
regard were gradually reduced in number. Instead of each natural 
operation being referred to a separate power, phenomena were 
gradually grouped, and each department of nature was regarded as 
under the presidency of a distinct being. In this way, and by the 
survival of those tribes whose beliefs and conduct were best ad- 
justed to conditions within the tribe and outside it, the original in- 
coherent superstition gave place to polytheism. Whilst the Asiatic 
and Egyptian polytheisms were coercive, that of Rome—tolerant 
of the gods of conquered peoples—promoted order and permitted 
progress ; and Greek polytheism, accompanying a large amount of 
independence, developed a worship of freedom, strength and 
beauty. With the growth of a free exercise of intelligence, differ- 
ences of power amongst the traditional gods were recognised. The 
nferior were disregarded, and in course of time all others were 
subordinated to a supreme One. But Greek development was ar- 
rested by the Roman conquest. Some of the gods of Greece had 
already been appropriated by the Romans, who, in their political 
and social decay, increasingly subordinated ethics to pleasure. 

In the meantime the Hebrew god of battles came to be re- 
garded as a righteous judge, and later, by Jesus of Nazareth, was 
revealed as a god of love, the father of all men. 

Some of the disciples of Jesus visited Rome, whose people 
were perishing for want of a new ethical inspiration, and introduced 
Christianity, which subordinated the present life and happiness of 
each worshipper to a future and greater happiness. 

Christianity was gradually established amidst the ruins of the 
Roman Empire. It exercised a restraining and purifying influence, 
and even aspired to international authority. It was most effective 
for good when it exerted least direct political power, and when it 
appealed most exclusively to the hearts and consciences of its wor- 
shippers. But its doctrines, brought together from different sources 
in prescientific times, were confused and incapable of retaining in- 
tellectual authority in the presence of free criticism and the ad- 
vance of knowledge. Group after group of earnest religious peo- 
ple protested against dogmas which, from time to time, had become 
untenable. Sect after sect arose with a modified form of religious 
belief: and many a sect; whose difference from others was not of 
permanent value, disappeared. 

Until within recent times the religious evolution had not pro- 
ceeded beyond an imperfect monotheism; a stage of belief in 
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which all good was referred to the action of a good spirit, God, all 
pain and misery were referred to the action of an evil spirit, the 
Devil, and in which nature was regarded as the arena for the exer- 
cise of the powers of God and the Devil and their subordinates. 
But with the growth of a more scientific habit of thought, an in- 
creasing number of people now perceive that pain and misery are 
unavoidable consequences of certain modes of natural operation ; 
that ignorance and selfishness account fora great deal ; and that to 
personify evil is no more logical than to personify color or sound. — 
Hence few people (who think) now believe in a personal devil. 

Although people are apt, for a time, to rest satisfied with the 
step in advance made by the displacement of a belief in a personal 
devil, yet ‘‘the logical necessities of the understanding ” require us 
to treat in identical ways the causes of both good and evil. We 
soon learn that good also is a result of perfectly regular modes of 
operation of natural forces within us and without. ‘‘ The Reign of 
Law,” one of the chief discoveries of modern observation and 
thought, accounts for the production of love, truth, and duty, as 
well as of hate, superstition, and crime. Hence, under the light of 
modern scientific philosophy, the imperfect monotheism of the 
past—in which God, Nature, and the Devil were regarded as three 
distinct beings—gives place to ‘‘ Monism,” or a faith in ‘‘ one ex- 
istence of which all phenomena are modes.” 

By a scientific use of the imagination we are able to form a 
clear general idea of the evolution of the world and man: we are 
led to regard the whole process—the cooling and rotation of the 
nebula, its shrinkage and the detachment of its revolving rings, 
their break-up and concentration into rotating globes revolving 
around the centre of the system, the cooling of our globe, the pre- 
cipitation of the heavier matters from its gaseous envelope, the 
crumpling of the crust and subsidence of the waters into the hol- 
lows, the beginnings of life, the growth of vegetal and animal or- 
ganisms, their differentiation, struggles, and survival of the fittest, 
and the whole course of human development—as the varied work- 
ings of one power possessing within itself the potency and motive 
of all that has been or shall be. 

Professor Fiske, in his address on the ‘“‘ Destiny of Man,” has 
shown that although strength and courage enabled brutes to con- 
quer, yet in the course of evolution intelligence and loyalty became 
increasingly important: that eventually mental characteristics 
counted for more in the battle of life than physical force. Though 

1 The terms in which the late Charles Bradiaugh summarily defined his philosophic belief. 
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practical efficiency has always conquered, this efficiency has been, 
to an increasing extent, the result of loyalty to the whole commu- 
nity, guided by a progressively clearer appreciation of relevant 
facts. War and industry, conflict and competition, are always 
weeding out the incapable ; and it is found, in the long run, that 
good-will, regard for facts, and loyalty survive. 

Auguste Comte looked forward to a time when the dominant 
human motive will be love, and when the chief practical purpose 
will be human welfare. 

Both Spencer and Comte, in their philosophical writings, show 
that war is being displaced more and more by industry, and that 
sympathy expands with peaceful intercourse. The ideal of ‘‘ Peace 
on earth, good will to men,” is not a mere dream, but a prevision 
justified by observation of the course of human development. We 
may hasten the advent of this noble future by working system- 
atically for it; or we may retard it by subordinating the public 
good to our own ease and pleasure; but if the world lasts only a 
small part of the time we may reasonably hope it will, we cannot 
prevent this consummation. 

Though we have to refer not only all good but also all evil to 
the operations of the one power whose modes of working are de- 
scribed in scientific laws, we cannot regard this power as non- 
ethical even if we continue to judge the world-process from an an- 
thropocentric point of view. But as soon as we conceive of Nature 
as a unity, man’s pleasure and the contingencies of his evolution 
can no longer be the final ethical standard. If the universe be one, 
then universal good—whatever that may be—must be regarded as 
superior to man’s good; and man must be resigned to find his wel- 
fare in conforming to the conditions of universal good. 

Sir Edwin Arnold, in his Zight of Asia, presents the Buddhist 
idea that: 

** Before beginning, and without an end, 
As space eternal and as surety sure, 
Is fixed a power divine which moves to good, 
Only its laws endure."’ 

If we find, and we do find, in the world-process, that pain and 
evil, though always with us, are subordinate to a growing fulness 
of life; that not only strength and beauty, but love, truth, and 
duty are surely though slowly rising in the scale of efficiency ; and 
that the reign of peace and good-will is a certainty for our succes- 
sors though not for us; then we are justified in attributing a char- 
acter of general beneficence to the universal power. And this qual- 
ity of beneficence, which means so much to us, has undergone 
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noteworthy changes of meaning corresponding to the stages of hu- 
man development. A god of battles was worshipped because he 
gave to his people the victory : success in battle being, in the opin- 
ion of a fighting people, the greatest good. The Olympian gods 
of freedom, strength, beauty, and enjoyment were worshipped be- 
cause these qualities seemed to the Greeks most desirable. The 
Christian God of Love, who offered joy unspeakable in a future life 
in exchange for faithfulness for a few years on earth, was wor- 
shipped by people oppressed by tyrants and without escape from 
trouble in this world. Men have always worshipped beneficence, 
though they have meant different things by it. 

Comte, the first to propose a scientific religion, offered as an 
object of worship ‘‘ The Great Being” (chiefly humanity), which, 
in his Positive Polity, he defined as ‘‘ the whole constituted by the 
beings, past, future, and present, which co-operate willingly in 
perfecting the order of the world.” Here he distinguishes benefi- 
cence, chiefly beneficent human lives, from conduct which has im- 
peded or opposed human development. The beneficent results of 
natural activity are as clearly distinguishable from those to which, 
for the time being, we cannot ascribe this character, as are the ben- 
eficent results of selected human activity ; and if the Great Being, 
or Humanity, be a proper object of worship, still more worthy is 
the character of the power represented by the evolution of all nat- 
ural usefulness and beauty and all human excellence. 

The new positivism of Zhe Open Court, or the Religion of Sci- 
ence, presents to us the idea of one universal power whose charac- 
ter is represented by the modes of its working, which are definable 
in scientific laws: and which Dr. Carus regards as a plexus of laws 
with ethical consequences. Avoiding the mistake made by Comte, 
who, in eliminating the idea of God from scientific religion, broke 
away from the past; and avoiding also the error of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer in regarding the ‘‘ Unknowable” as the basis of religion ; 
Dr. Carus maintains the religious continuity by regarding God as 
our conception of the everlasting and universal power whose modes 
of working, around us and within, condition the whole life of man 
and are the final ethical authority. God, in this sense, is the repre- 
sentation in feeling and thought of-the only reality, and with the 
growth of knowledge and increased loyalty to a scientific and pro- 
gressive ethical standard, the god-idea approximates more and 
more to this reality. 

The Religion of Science cannot admit any confusion of quan- 
tity and quality: cannot sanction the worship of mere power as 
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such. Of absolute perfection and almightiness science knows 
nothing ; but beneficence is a demonstrable quality, though when 
regarded from the point of view of human welfare it does not ap- 
pear to be coextensive with all natural activity. But we are obliged 
to abandon the anthropocentric point of view ; and yet to satisfy 
‘¢the ethical demands of the soul as well as the logical necessities 
of the understanding’ we seek a coherent idea of existence as a 
unity. As our powers of observation and reasoning enlarge, we 
have increasing ground for faith in the evolution of peace and good- 
will in human affairs, in the continuous growth of love and under- 
standing and righteousness. And we have increasing justification 
for the belief that a large amount of pain and unhappiness is a 
consequence of partial development, and that it will be progres- 
sively reduced as knowledge and social sympathy increase. Thus 
we have growing evidence of the beneficence of the One Existence 
of which all phenomena are modes; and towards this beneficence 
worship is the inevitable emotional attitude. Combining the ideas 
of continuity, unity, and ethical value, we may conceive of God as 
everlasting power working for universal good. 

The Religion of Science and the worship of beneficence are 
the logical and ethical aspects of religion as modified by modern 
knowledge and criticism. The religious revelation must be read in 
natural law, especially in the evolution of society and morals; and 
it is the business of religion so to use the history of the past as to 
throw a clear light upon the paths of human improvement. 

Comte taught that the evolution of humanity depends on the 
extension of sympathy, the adoption of a demonstrable faith, and 
the substitution of peaceful industry for war. He proposed the 
concert of the West for the preservation of peace, for the suppres- 
sion of war and aggression, and for the development of all the pow- 
ers of humanity. He trusted in the main to moral improvement, 
and initiated an ethical organisation to promote it. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer has shown that, to a large extent, bu- 
man development has depended on a progressive political incor- 
poration: on the compounding and recompounding of groups in 
more stable and more effective political and industrial organi- 
sation. 
Dr. Fiske, foreseeing the consequences of the progressive po- 
litical incorporation and growth of sympathy, and relying on the 
law of evolution, prophecies the final union of all states in one 
world-wide federation and ‘‘ the parliament of man.” 

It'seems inevitable that, sooner or later,—sooner, if we under- 
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stand the laws of human development and systematically work for 
it,—humanity will be one complex organisation animated by one 
aim, working under the impulse of love or good-will and the guid- 
ance of science for the greatest good of all. 

As all existence is one, though working in the various ways 
described in scientific laws, each one of us, being a part of this ex- 
istence, should express in his life the character which gives ethical 
value to science. Nature, or God, works by regular methods 
towards beneficence; hence the final character of force is benefi- 
cent. It is difficult, perhaps beyond our power, to discover to 
what extent each natural movement conduces to good. But we 
know that our surviving needs and ideals which, except in degree 
of development, are the same now as they have been throughout 
historic time, are certain guides to the welfare of the race. Each 
one of us, .n his own life, should consider himself a function of the 
everlasting power that impels man towards organised efficiency, 
beauty, love, truth, and duty. No one of us is without the poten- 
tial beneficence, which is the most general ethical characteristic of 
universal power. Beneficence, therefore, should be our watchword 
and our standard of conduct. This character is needed in every 
walk of life: not mere ignorant sentimentalism—which often 
weakly does harm with the best intentions—but well-considered 
helpfulness which looks beyond immediate results to future conse- 
quences. The preservation of peace, the suppression of war, the 
promotion of international concert for progressive purposes, the 
cultivation of sympathy, truth, and duty, the appreciation of worth © 
and scorn of wrong-doing and greed; all these enter into the char- 
acter of beneficence, which each one of us should strive to exem- 
plify. The Religion of Science implies that as there is only one 
existence, of which all phenomena are modes, so there should be 
only one character—Beneficence—dominating all activity. 
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DEATH IN RELIGIOUS ART. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


EATH appears to the imagination of mankind as the climax 

of all the evils in the world; for death is feared as annihila- 

tion, and death seems to destroy our entire life-work as well as 
ourselves. 

Death is the main problem of life. If there were no death, 

there would be no need of religion, for religion originates as a so- 
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THANATOS AND Hypnos LayInG A WaRRIOR TO REST. 
From an Attic vase. (After Hermann Gdll.) 


lution of the problem of death. Every religion proposes its own 
peculiar solution than which there is nothing more characteristic in 
its doctrines and moral teachings. Salvation means an escape from 
death and the attainment of life everlasting. If we want to com- 
prehend the spirit of a religion, we must learn what, according to 
its teachings, is the significance of death. 
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Death in Pre-Christian Art. 


Demonolatry, the religion of savages, is based on the fear of 
death. Death is supposed to be a monster-deity that is thirsty for 
blood and takes delight in sufferings. For the sake of escaping 


RELIEF ON A SARCOPHAGUS, REPRESENTING THE BATTLE WITH THE AMAZONS. 
(After Hermann G6ll.) 


his wrath, savage tribes feed him with such sacrifices, both animal 
and human, as are expected to pacify him. 

Death in Brahmanism is not an annihilation of the soul but a 
mere transmigration. The soul which is conceived to be a being 
or an entity that can move about without a body, is supposed to 
assume a new shape and to reappear in a new incarnation. The 


OKNOS AND THE DAUGHTERS OF DANAOS IN Haves. (After Hermann Gdll.) 


religious Hindu, therefore, exhibits a strange indifference to his 
worldly fate and submits unflinchingly even to death. 

In Buddhism, Mara, the Evil One, is the demon of death (the 
word mdio meaning ‘‘slayer”). Buddha enjoins his followers to 
surrender to death what belongs to death, and to live in the realm 
of moral aspirations ; for the body is subject to decay, but deeds 
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do not die. Mara, the Evil One, presides over that which is tran- 
sient, the realm of birth and death. He is both sensuality and the 
perdition which all flesh is heir to, and this world is a world of 
death. 

It appears that to the ancient Hebrews death was the end of 
life, for there is no mention of any kind of immortality in the ca- 
nonical books of the Old Testament. This is the more strange as 
both the Assyrians and the Egyptians who have powerfully in- 
fluenced the religious development of Israel, clearly taught that 
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RELIEF ON A SARCOPHAGUS, REPRESENTING THE DEATH oF HIPPOLYTUs. 
(After Hermann G@ll.) 


man’s soul does not die but survives death and enters other re- 
gions, either for being rewarded or punished in the life to come, 
according to his deeds. They believed that evil-doers have reason 
to fear death, while the righteous may face it courageously, as the 
innocent man need not tremble before a judge who is absolutely 
just. 

The Greeks are strongly influenced by their artistic sense. 
Homer!’ speaks of Death as the twin-brother of Sleep, and Pausa- 


Iliad, XVI. 682. 
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ORESTES PURSUED BY THE FuRIEs. 
From an ancient vase. (After Hermann Gill.) 


A SpH1nx CARRYING OFF A VICTIM. 
Terra Cotta relief from Melos. (After Hermann Gdll.) 
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nias! describes a box of cedar wood in the temple of Juno at Elis 
on which Death and Sleep are represented as two boys resting in 
the arms of Night. Both have their legs crossed, as sleepers nat- 
urally would lie, and there is this difference only between the twin 
brothers, that Death is black 
while Sleep is white. The box 
described by Pausanias is lost 
of course, but there are a great 
number of artistic representa- 
tions of Death as the twin- 
brother of sleep. There is, for 
instance, an Attic vase which 
depicts Thanatos and Hypnos, 
Death and Sleep, laying a war- 
Sisypuus, Ix1on, AND TANTALUS IN rior to rest. 
Hapvgs. Relief on a Sarcophagus. The Greek sarcophagi rep- 
resent scenes of Greek mythol- 
ogy such as the battle with the Amazons, the Death of Hippolytus, 
and similar subjects. 

There is a tendency prevalent among the artists of ancient 
Greece to hide everything that is ugly, or, if it could not be hid- 
den, to transfigure it with beauty. In this way the pangs of a bad 
conscience, represented in the furies, the Harpies and Sphinxes 
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Tue CoFFIN OF THE SON OF VALERIUS. (From Lessing.) 


representing fatal diseases, the petrifying dread depicted in Me- 
dusa’s face, and even the torments of Hell have assumed quite an 
zsthetical appearance in Greek art. It is in accord with the whole 
Hellenic world-conception that the Greeks covered their graves 
with flowers in order to conceal the terrors of death, which were 


Paus. Eliac, cap. XVIII p. 422. 
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Heceso's TomssTone. In the ancient cemetery on the Dypylon in Athens. 
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felt as a disturbance in the enjoyment of life. The zsthetic sense 
of Greek artists shrunk from picturing death in its ugly features, 
and death is depicted on the tombstone of an Athenian cemetery 
as a parting. 


DgaTH AS A GENIUS HOLDING AN URN 
THE TOMBSTONE OF AMEMPTUS, A AND TURNING Down THE TorRcH. 
FREEDMAN. The soul is represented as a butterfly. 
According to Lessing's interpretation (After an ancient gem, reproduced from 
probably a musician. (From Lessing.) Lessing.) 


Tue TomBstone or Cagcitius Ferox. 


Representing Death as a youth stand- §DgaTH as A GENIUS WITH A WREATH, 
ing with crossed legs and down-turned BuTTerFLy, AND DowN-TURNED TORCH. 
torch. (From Lessing.) (From Lessing. ) 


Lessing ' has demonstrated beyond the shadow of a doubt that 
the ancient Greek artist did not represent death as a skeleton, but 
that they always followed the Homeric idea of death as the twin 
brother of sleep. He proved his case by reproducing and explain- 


Il Lessing ('Vie die Alten den Tod personificirten), written in reply to a criticism of Herr 
Klotz. 
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ing a number of antique works of art, mostly tombstones and sar- 
cophagi, on which a youth with down-turned torch can represent 
nothing else but Death. At the same time he showed that the few 
skeletons that are actually antique, must be /arve, i. e., the de- 
parted souls of the wicked who are described by Seneca as consist- 
ing of bare bones.! 

Schiller, who is himself one of the foremost representatives of 
classical taste, criticises the Greek habit of shrinking from that 
which is unpleasant in the following Xenion : 

“ Beautiful, truly, is he, the youth with his torch turning downward ; 
But ‘tis apparent that Dea‘h lacks this @sthetical charm." 

The idea of immortality was not missing in Hellas; but the 
notions of a beyond were very indefinite. The hope of an after-life 
was indicated by the butterfly which is frequently found on tomb- 
stones and sarcophagi. The hope of a reawakening to new life 
found a symbolical expression in the Eleusinian mysteries as ears 
of wheat which were handed to the neophytes and worn in crowns 


by the initiated. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


1Nemo tam puer est, ut Cerberum timeat, et tenebras, et Larvarum habitum nudis cobae- 
rentium ossibus. Af. XXIV. 


VIVISECTION FROM AN ETHICAL POINT 
OF VIEW. 


THE EVILS OF VIVISECTION. 


From personal experience and a near relationship with hospitals, schools, 
biological laboratories, and experimental work-rooms, I know that I am right in 
believing that my scientific brethren ought to be supervised, cautioned, and re- 
strained by a firm hand. Alas, I know full well, as myself a worker, that our work 
called Science, as now pursued, is not an end in itself, fails as yet to point out the 
solution of all life, and in the case of many of its votaries has produced a narrow- 
ing scholastic result. So thought in large degree, so lived in the inspiration of his 
research, so often taught by his action, my departed friend Professor Cope. To my 
mind the enthusiastic advocates of humanity and mercy, often weak of mind, 
hardly ever logical, are after all in the deepest sense right, because of no self- 
indulgent weakness have some of us encouraged them as far as reason permits, in 
the attempt to restrain and supervise the whole thing. Let them take it out of the 
hands of the conceited doctor, or the smart biological assistant. You know what I 
mean. With us your voice should speak. To shrink from cruelty, from the sight 
of torture as we shrink from a vile smell, from the ravages of disease, or an act of 
barbarism, as a thing to shudder at, as a thing that runs through you, and changes 
the heart-beat whether or no. This, to my mind, is an unfolding of the deeper 
meaning of that struggle to which you allude. How shall science solve it without 


the heart's help? 
Henry C. MERCER. 
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THE ETHICS OF ANTI-VIVISECTION.—A REPLY TO DR. CARUS. 


‘* There are scientists, and among them some of great name and 
fame, who after a life-time of long and laborious study did not 
arrive at the ethical truths that the moral commands will pre- 
serve, and that they do preserve, both the individual who keeps 
them and the society to which that individual belongs. 

Dr, Paul Carus.\ 


The unique position occupied by Dr. Carus as the ardent and principal expo- 
nent of the ‘‘Science of Religion and the Religion of Science"’ and his distinction 
in the regions of culture and ethics entitle his speculations to the gravest consider- 
ations of those who think and aspire. Dr. Carus often writes with a positive con- 
science but never with papal assumption, and it needs no apology in the pages of 


1 Homilies of Science, p. 53. 
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The Open Court to question his conclusions when controversial. Probably many 
of his admirers read with concern the definite denunciation of ‘‘ The Immorality 
of the Anti-Vivisection Movement” in the June issue of this magazine. I venture 
to submit some reasons to Dr. Carus for reversing that denunciation. Precisely 
because (as he is aware) I greet him as a protagonist of the higher ethics and the 
harvester for this wistful modern age of all that was eternally and beautifully true 
in the God-ward guesses of every religion,—so in proportion I confess some sorrow 
for his vindication of the identical and unscrupulous materialism in science which 
is opposed to his noblest teaching. 

Dr. Carus affirms that while the anti-vivisectionists are ‘‘ensouled with the 
noblest of all virtues, compassion for the suffering . . . . they lack upon the whole 
the most essential of all virtues, which are thought, discrimination, discretion, 
consideration of consequences, a surveying of the situation, and a weighing of the 
implications of the question as well as the results to which it leads.” If all the 
counts on this indictment were true, it would undoubtedly discount the currency of 
opposition to, but would not affect in the least the final appeal against, scientific 
torture. 

‘*Consideration of consequences,""—who are the sinners? Take we that text 
for awhile. Listen we first to another accent of the same voice :—‘‘ Morality is 
‘‘not the increase of the happiness of our fleeting individuality, of our self, the 
‘*temporary abode of our soul ; but it is the extension of our good will to all that 
**is good, based upon the acquisition of a clearer and ever clearer insight—a heart- 
‘* felt insight—into the nature of the interrelations of all things, especially of all 
‘living beings."" True,—most true. Proceed we now to the ‘‘consideration of 
consequences. 

Dr. W. B. Carpenter once asked Canon Wilberforce ‘‘whether he would not 
vivisect a dog to save the life of his wife?" The Canon ironically answered, ‘‘ Vi- 
visect a dog? Why, Dr. Carpenter, I would vivisect you/" In like manner Dr. 
Carus queries: ‘‘But should we not be ready to kill a million rabbits if we can 
thereby save the life of one child attacked with diphtheria?" But here is a subtle 
distinction. Torture and slaughter are two different things. The first is totally 
indefensible,—the second is inevitable. The tortures of the Spanish Inquisition 
and the modern system of capital punishment convey no association of ideas. The 
brutal maltreatment of animals by the depraved or violent obtains no precedent 
from the killing of animals for human food or the necessary extinction of what is 
obnoxious or dangerous to human life. If it were conceivable that the mere 
slaughter of a million rabbits would save the life of a beloved child, probably few 
parents would hesitate. Affection—like hunger—would plead expediency. But if 
it be meant that the scientific torture of rabbits precede sacrifice,—then we pause. 
I will not disfigure these pages with the ghastly details of physiological research 
but simply refer Dr. Carus to Professor Mantegazza’s experiments with his ‘‘ Tor- 
mentatore,""—an ingenious device for creating the most intense pain, yet keeping 
the animal motionless in an attitude that shall not interfere with respiration. 
‘* Thus,” says Mantegazza in the pride of his invention, ‘‘I can take an ear, a paw, 
or a piece of skin of the animal, and by turning the handle squeeze it beneath the 
teeth of the pincers; I can lift the animal by the suffering part, I can tear it or 
crush it in all sorts of ways." ‘‘These my experiments were conducted with much 
delight and extreme patience for the space of a year."! 

Dr. Carus alleges of vivisection that *‘ we all know it is not a pleasant duty of 


1 Fisiologia del Dolore. 
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the physiologist." Mantegazza thought differently. So did Cyon:—‘' The true 
‘‘vivisector must approach a difficult vivisection with the same joyful ardor and 
‘‘the same delight wherewith a surgeon undertakes a difficult operation from which 
‘‘he expects extraordinary consequences. He who shrinks from cutting into a liv- 
‘‘ing animal, he who approaches vivisection as a disagreeable necessity, may very 
‘‘ likely be able to repeat one or two vivisections, but will never become an artist 
‘‘in vivisection. The sensations of a physiologist, when from a gruesome wound, 
‘* full of blood and mangled tissue, he draws forth some delicate nerve-branch .... 
‘*has much in common with that which inspires a sculptor.”' And Claude Bernard 
wrote in similar terms. 

Consideration of consequences! ""—Let it ever be remembered that the con- 
sequences of vivisection are not limited to the pain inflicted. Vivisection means 
not merely agony and mutilation,—it involves the deliberate suppression of intelli- 
gence,—the determined concentration of accumulated ingenuities against affection- 
ate but intellectually inferior organisations,—and the effect more evil than physical 
curiosity is to murder mind. The subject was joyous, frolicsome, sensitive, and 
faithful,—it shad/ be terrified, palsied, blinded and shorn of the perceptions and 
volitions that linked it to our own humanity in the love of life, the faith of grati- 
tude, and the unconquerable fear of death. 

‘Give us this day our daily bread !—which is a vivisection!" was Carl Vogt's 
revision of the human cry of Jesus. 

Do the opponents of vivisection neglect ‘‘consideration of consequences?" 
Surely not. Not any ‘‘who consider pleasure and pain.... from the higher 
‘standpoint of ethics, where the individual as such disappears... . where life is 
‘‘valued not according to the pleasures it affords, but according as it contains 
‘more or less of those treasures that ‘neither moth nor rust doth corrupt.’'""? Not 
any who remember that while the individual vivisector may disappear to find 
pleasure in pain and only to value life ‘‘according as it contains more or less of 
those treasures” of organic intricacies for living dissection,—yet must emerge into 
the world to share again its influences for good or evil. For if within the walls of 
his laboratory the vivisector violates the principal sanctions on which the security 
and well-being of society depends, it must follow as the night the day that however 
conventional his conduct in the outer world, he does but mask a dangerous revolt 
against the supreme contract of the social order. That contract insists that power- 
ful aggression shall not plead ‘‘expediency"’ against the liberties, the lives, and 
the rights of the most defenceless if involuntary assentors to that contract. Given 
a starving mass and a minority of prosperous people in any community a revolu- 
tion against the eighth commandment does not establish stealing as moral. Given 
a single millionaire and a starving mass. Undoubtedly the mass would temporarily 
benefit through the murder of the millionaire and the appropriation of his wealth. 
But murder in alliance with theft could not be affirmed after the tempest of passion 
was over as other than rebellion against the infinite conscience of humanity. The 
plea for vivisection is precisely analogous and apart from the scientific fiction 
would equally justify rape and cannibalism. Those of us who oppose the torture 
chambers of the Inquisition of Science do consider consequences, for we know that 
every thought, and word, and action of good and evil are impulses that extend in 
widening circles throughout the universe for everlasting time. 

Dr. Carus alleges that ‘‘ innumerable discoveries of the most beneficent kind 
have been made through experiments on animals." It would be more effective to 


1 Methodtk, p. 15. 2 Homilies of Science, p. 219. 
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describe say, three, which have so benefited mankind and for which experiments 
on animals were unavoidable. When it is further alleged that ‘‘ many publications 
of the anti-vivisectionists are guilty of gross exaggerations as to the number of the 
victims of vivisection and the cruelties to which the dissected animals are exposed ,” 
it need only be said that—at least so far as England is concerned—the details are 
invariably quoted from the official confessions of experimenting physiologists. 
Here we meet on ground which needs no word of argument. These details are 
accepted from physiologists—who scarcely exaggerate except in condemning or 
contradicting each other—and alleged against themselves in propaganda. These 
details are true or false. If false, the case against vivisection collapses; if true, 
the appeal is to the tribunal of conscience which admits no plea of ‘‘ expediency" 
for experiments that blunder through swamps of mangled tissue into deliberate 
crime. To-day it is the outrage on animals, to-morrow it may be the surrender 
to exultant researches of the pauper and the criminal. Why not? With ten-fold 
force that curious apostrophe of Peter Rosegger to the ‘‘dear fortunate dead man!” 
in the dissecting-room would apply to any dear fortunate living man ‘‘chosen to 
contribute to the welfare of humanity.” 

‘* The pedigree of two-thirds of our virtues is far longer than the human race,” 
as Professor Woods Hutchinson finely wrote. ‘‘They are backed by the inherit- 
ance, not merely of our whole human lineage, but by that of our infinitely longer 
pre-human ancestry. Their strength is drawn from the life of all the ages.’'! 

These words are worthy of Dr. Carus himself who upholds the banner of spir- 
itual evolution and pleads like a prophet against the tendencies of modern mate- 
rialism. Shall we descend into the gulf of materialism and with scientific ferocity 
and sleepless ingenuity rend without remorse whatever is helpless ?—apply the gas- 
engines of the physiologist to the fainting heart of nature and probe with fierce 
impatience through her bleeding organs for secrets she only whispers into the souls 
of guiltless investigators ? The marsh-lights of materialism are alluring procuresses 
to the ‘‘ Lords of Hell."" But the star of conscience, however tremulous when feet 
may falter or purpose tremble in times of temptation, is the guide of the individual 
to a grander immortality than dreams ever fabled or dogmas ever foreshadowed. 

NOTTINGHAM, ENG. Amos WATERS. 


VIVISECTION AND MORALITY. 


The Open Court is a journal devoted to the Religion of Science. In its June 
issue is a thoughtful article devoted to the cause of vivisection, for which it endeav- 
ors to establish a valid plea. Now although vivisection is as yet a matter in which 
the thinking world takes but little interest, it is, in its cause, course, and conse- 
quence, one of the most serious problems that can confront the thinker and the leg- 
islator. Religion, morality, and philosophy, are as deeply involved as science in 
this question of vivisection. Some even think that if we could have a religion and 
a philosophy founded upon vivisection, humanity itself would be doomed. And 
certainly we may assert that if the Religion of Science is about to ally itself with 
vivisection as an indispensable element of its ritual and ceremonial, then will that 
religion be confronted by the execration of mankind, speedily and righteously. 

The Open Court may draw the line as carefully and as tenderly as it will be- 
tween cruelty and the necessary infliction of the least possible pain, the enthusi- 
astic vivisectors, young and old, bad and good, will not be much moved by such 
gentle admonitions. 


1 The Monist, July, 1896. 
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There is no question as to man's duty to learn the truth, especially the highest 
truths, those which show his relation to God and his fellows. But there is a ques- 
tion as to the methods by which he may seek to learn. There is a question also as 
to the truths which he ought first to seek. He may not justify any means what- 
soever of acquiring knowledge. One can acquire knowledge by torturing his neigh- 
bor, or his own wife or child, but he is not at liberty morally so to do. 

Freedom of inquiry may be of great value, but this too has its limits. Freedom 
of religious action founded the Inquisition of the Catholic Church. Freedom of 
scientific inquiry founded vivisection, the inquisition of the Religion of Science. 
One has the same ground as the other. Both are alike revolting and diabolical. It 
was accounted ‘‘ immoral” to oppose the Inquisition. It is now becoming immoral 
to resist the progress of vivisection. 

Happily for them, the majority of mankind know nothing about the horrors of 
vivisection. Ido not believe that the writer in 7he Open Court knows anything 
about them or he could never have written such a statement as this: 

‘* The truth is that all the great scientists who are famous as clever vivisectors 
are as considerate as possible and avoid all unnecessary suffering."’ 

Only by attaching a curious meaning to the word ‘‘ unnecessary " in that sen- 
tence can it be comprehended at all by one who knows what the actual history of 
vivisection has been. 

When a man constructs an oven with a glass window in it, imprisons a living 
animal therein, and then bakes it, roasts it slowly to death that he may, in its be- 
havior, behold the effects of increasing high temperature on the animal organism, 
is that suffering ‘‘necessary"”? Has the knowledge so acquired been of even the 
smallest service to any living creature, human or less than human? 

When this man’s successors and students repeated the experiment. and varied 
it, and verified it, and learned from it how to make further and more searching ex- 
periments, was it ‘‘ necessary " ? 

When at Alfort now for many years several poor horses, worn out in the 
service of man, are to be found, any hour of all these years, subjected to the same 
disheartening, dreadful round of operations—sixty and more operations to each 
horse—is this frightful atrocity ‘‘ necessary " for the knowledge of truth that shall 
be of service to mankind? These horses survive six days the awful ordeal. I dare 
not detail to your readers what they suffer. Let it be enough to say that the hoofs 
are dissected off from the feet, the eyes cut to pieces, the ears carefully dissected, 
the brain laid bare and pierced, and burned, and shocked with electricity, the 
spinal canal opened and the spinal cord tortured to exhibit ‘‘ motor reaction to 
sensory impressions "’; the intestines, the lungs, the heart, the kidneys, every part 
without exception, is tortured by laceration, cutting, bruising, burning, until at the 
end of about six days the quivering mass, still alive, is dragged to the bone-yard to 
breathe its last without further torture. How many readers of 7he Open Court 
could sleep well to-night after a half-hour’s thinking on such unspeakable cruelty ? 
Is this not ‘‘ unnecessary suffering"? How can we justify the torture of one ani- 
mal in this manner and not justify equally the torture of others in the same way ? 
First experiments are crude and tentative and the results unsatisfactory. Men 
must be trained by repeated experience and careful study to be enabled to elicit 
the profoundest verities from such sources. In this, as in all other departments of 
research, a little knowledge only creates a thirst for more; therefore we must have 
more torture, more exhaustive, more vivid, more crucial. Otherwise we intrench 
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upon the domain of free inquiry, freedom of research, freedom of thought, besides 
leaving our work unfinished. 

- Does the editor of 7he Ofen Court mean to say that this poor and feeble de- 
tail is a ‘* gross exaggeration "’ of the cruelty of vivisection? We mean to say that 
it is not one drop in the bucket of the indisputable truth that is known perfectly by 
every man who has fairly studied the subject, ‘‘Gross exaggeration,” indeed ! 
Why? What need is there of any exaggeration whatever? Thousands of horses 
have been dissected alive as described, by thousands of medical students, at Alfort 
and in Paris, where the work has been systematically pursued for many years. Let 
us say that ten thousand horses only have been subjected to this torture. Let us 
not flinch from the figures, but say that forty thousand living hoofs have been cut 
alive, piecemeal, from as many mangled feet, and then ask if this is necessary or 
‘‘unnecessary suffering.” Not one syllable of useful truth has thereby been wrung 
from the helpless and agonised animal. Not a single hoof has been saved as a re- 
sult. All that is useful to know in the matter can be learned from dissections of the 
dead foot. If a tithe of the energy that has been wasted in this shocking and fruit- 
less work had been spent in studying the hygiene of the foot in the living horse, 
some good results would assuredly have been achieved. As a matter of fact, all the 
useful knowledge that we now possess on that subject has been acquired in this 
natural, humane, and divine way of studying the subject. The same remark ap- 
plies with equal or greater force to the entire field of vivisection. There is a right 
way and there is a wrong way of searching after the truths of physiology ; there is 
a moral way, and there is an immoral way; and the right way is the only way of 
attaining real truth and right results. The very instinct of humanity revolts at the 
idea that the way to health is through the horrible torture-house at Alfort and 
through others of its kind established all over the civilised world. On the other 
hand all hearts rejoice at the thought that nature, in her most perfect and in her 
least perfect forms, freely offers herself as a study, pure, sane, and natural, full of 
beauty, charm, and beneficence. Why should we teach our young men, pardonably 
ambitious for knowledge, to desert these methods and opportunities for the unnat- 
ural, violent, and most cruel revelations of vivisection ? For we cannot follow both 
methods. The time spent in one is lost to the other. 

This awful method of eliciting truth has even been applied to psychology, and 
I have heard one of the foremost teachers of America announcing to a vast audi- 
ence of children and teachers certain educational principles which had been drawn 
from the laboratory of the vivisectionist. Fortunately hardly one of his hearers, 
much less the happy children, knew anything of the hideous background of his in- 
formation. 

If a man wishes to make a special and profound study of psychology, why not 
go at once to the divine psychology which is presented in its purest forms in the 
world’s great literature? Here is mind communicating itself to mind as such, in 
the most perfect and natural way; and every intelligence is ligbted up anew at 
every touch, and has received a new revelation of real mind. Every moment spent 
in converse with intelligent men and women, is a revelation of mind to mind. And 
this is psychological growth of a beautiful and legitimate character. One hour's 
converse with Shakespeare, Paul, or Plato, reveals more of the true nature of mind 
than could be ascertained by all the world in a century by slicing off the feet of a 
million living horses, or putting to perpetual torture the whole animal kingdom. In 
fact, this latter process obscures psychology. All that we get by such torture is a 
series of motor reactions frightfully expressive of the agonies possible to a sentient 
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creature—the groan of a horse for a lucid utterance of Plato! No wonder the psy- 
chologists assure us that it will take a thousand years of such study, lengthened, 
deepened, broadened, intensified, in order to enable them to say what mind is. 

Furthermore there is such a thing as perverting and destroying any faculty. 
Every desire, appetite, and passion of man is good and necessary in right relation 
and in proper exercise. And every one may be perverted, abused, and destroyed 
by unnatural exercise, The desire for knowledge is a spiritual desire that exalts 
man at one bound above all animality, and is the means for his continuous spiritual 
development—that is, for creating him as man. Nevertheless this faculty, like the 
lower desires, is capable of abuse. It may become morbid by being wrongly di- 
rected or governed by inferior motives ; or it may seek its gratification without due 
respect to moral, social, physical, or religious principles, in alliance with which 
only can it be normally developed. There is a whole science of sociology in the 
inter-relation of the faculties. Finally the desire for knowledge may be unnatur- 
ally excited and exercised, and may so be rendered first erratic, then reckless, then 
morbid, and so may pass, step by step, into states of incurable disease, which 
finally end in intellectual blindness, disgust, and misery. The end of this unnat- 
ural exercise is intellectual impotency. If there is a possibility of creating in man 
a depraved desire for unnatural knowledge, as he may acquire a depraved taste for 
unnatural and destructive food or drink, then must we scrutinise most closely this 
matter of our intellectual hygiene. We must not prescribe recklessly all kinds of 
diet, and all kinds of intellectual indulgence, not even on the plea of the necessity 
of liberty. And if there is possible an unwholesome regimen for human thought, 
in the scientific realm, that possibility is fully realised in vivisection. Of course we 
cheerfully admit that actual and historical vivisection is not the vivisection which 
The Open Court advocates. But on the other hand it must be affirmed that the 
kind of vivisection suggested by Zhe Open Court is not the kind which the anti- 
vivisectionists have been ‘‘immorally " opposing. These latter have been in deter- 
mined antagonism to the vivisection that was, is, and will be (so long as there is 
any), not to the vivisection that might be—say in some quite different world. 

The Open Court advocates a vivisection which makes ‘‘ innumerable discover- 
ies of the most beneficent kind," and which, by sacrificing ‘‘a few hundred rab- 
bits," saves ‘‘ many millions of children." The opponents of the practice object to 
the continual torture for centuries of thousands of creatures of many kinds for no 
good purpose whatever, and with no good results. Where are the results to be 
found anywhere in hygiene or medicine—where has a single life been saved or 
benefited by the cruel experiments made at Alfort, above described? | 

Magendie starved, mutilated, and otherwise destroyed several thousand dogs 
in the course of his physiological experiments, and where has been saved a single 
human life as a consequence? In all our text-books of hygiene and therapeutics no 
reference of practical value is ever made to them. The results and theories of one 
year are contradicted by those of the next year, and clearly nothing has been 
learned. Meanwhile something might have been learned by a rational and hu- 
mane study of the subject in other ways. Dr. Edward Berdoe, M. R. C. S., says: 
‘I have been trying for many years to find out what the blessings are which vivi- 
section has conferred upon the race, but I have not succeeded.” 

Prof. Lawson Tait, F. R. C. S. E., a man known the world over for his unex- 
ampled skill in surgery, says: ‘‘ In the art of surgery. vivisection has done noth- 
ing but wrong.” 

Prof. Henry J. Bigelow, M. D., late professor of surgery in Harvard Univer- 
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sity, says: ‘‘ How few facts of immediate considerable value have of late years 
been extorted from the dreadful sufferings of dumb animals, the cold-blooded cru- 
elties now more and more practised under the authority of science.” 

Dr. Charles Bell Taylor, F. R. C. S., says: ‘No good ever came out of vivi- 
‘section since the world began: and, in my humble opinion, no good ever can. 

. If there are any discoveries either made or to be made, for which vivisection 
‘‘was indispensable, I must candidly confess I do not know them.” 

Sir Charles Bell says: ‘‘ The opening of living animals has done more to per- 
petuate error than to confirm the just views taken from anatomy and the natural 
motions.” 

Volumes of such testimony, which is valuable because it is the testimony of 
men who have seen, and known, and studied, and practised, and know just the ex- 
act value of vivisection to the physician, can be furnished if desired. 

But lest these men should be deemed prejudiced or incompetent witnesses, let 
us turn to those whose competency and freedom from prejudice cannot be ques- 
tioned. And first we will call Dr. L. Hermann, professor of physiology, Zurich, 
and he says ; 

‘* The advancement of our knowledge, and not utility to medicine, is the true 
and straightforward object of all vivisection. No true investigator in his researches 
thinks of their practical utilisation. Science can afford to despise this justification 
with which vivisection has been defended in England." 

And Professor Charles Richet, M. D:. professor of physiology, Paris, says: 
‘I do not believe that a single experimenter says to himself when he gives curare 
‘to a rabbit or cuts the spinal cord of a dog, ‘Here is an experiment which will 
‘** relieve or cure the disease of some men.’ No, he does not think of that. He 
‘says to himself, ‘I will clear up an obscure point; I will seek out a new fact.’"’ 

Prof. E. E. Slosson, of the University of Wyoming, says: ‘‘A human life is 
‘‘ nothing compared with a new fact in science. The most curious misapprehension 
‘is that the Humane Society seems to think that the aim of science is the cure of 
‘* disease, the saving of human life. Quite the contrary, the aim of science is the 
‘‘advancement of human knowledge at any sacrifice of human life.” ‘‘ If cats and 
‘guinea pigs can be put to any higher use tham to advance science, we do not 
‘know what it is.” 

This ought to be enough for the present. Does Zhe Open Court still believe 
that vivisection and vivisectionists, the real kind, are moral, and that those who 
oppose them are immoral ? 

What vivisectionists are in themselves we cannot say, and have not the right 
to judge; but that their theory and practice and results are utterly unscientific, un- 
speakably cruel, wholly irreligious, and morally damnable, we do not hesitate to 
declare. R. N. Foster. 


THE BRUTALITY OF VIVISECTORS. 


I see you claim we anti-vivisectionists call too hard names, and, generally, 
overdo the thing. May I respectfully ask, is amy epithet too severe to apply to a 
set of men who inflict, without a pang, upon sentient (ofttimes affectionate) crea- 
tures, torments before the contemplation of which, the human mind stands aghast |! 
I have been fighting vivisection about twenty-five years, and I positively assure you 
that a humane vivisector is a rara avis. 

The same cause which operated, in England, to frame and pass the measure 
which made butchers ineligible as jurors, rapidly obliterates the last traces of hu- 
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mane sentiment from the vivisector's heart; then they but see in the animal, in 
their power, so much ‘‘material” (the term they, themselves, invented and em- 
ploy for this purpose). Neither has vivisection made great discoveries in medicine 
or surgery. I brand all such claims as absolutely false, and, if you will accord me 
space, I engage to disprove any and every such claim which may be advanced. 
‘*Come one, come all!" Preston, M. D. 
Vice-President ‘‘ New England Anti-vivisection Society.” 


FURTHER PROTESTS AGAINST VIVISECTION. 


From other replies lately received from the defenders of the anti-vivisection 
movement we extract the following quotations : 

Captain C. Pfoundes of Kobe, Japan, writes : 

‘*The main point contended for is this: the vulgarising of the practices of the 
dissecting-room, and the vivisection laboratory, by the admission of junior students 
and candidates, indiscriminately, tends to harden and injure the character and to 
numb the finer sensibilities, weakening the ability to succeed in the art of healing, 
and vitiate the judgement so necessary in all cases. There are also other obvious 
considerations.” 

And Mrs. Fairchild-Allen, editor of Anti-vivisection, protests against the term 
‘‘immorality of the anti-vivisection movement." Having quoted Webster's defini- 
tion of immorality she adds that the writer of the article ‘‘can scarcely assume 
to apply such terms as these to the very long and eminent list of anti-vivisection- 
ists embracing in its leadership such names as those of Anthony Ashley Cooper, 
seventh Earl of Shaftesbury ; Lord Coleridge, the Lord Chief Justice of England ; 
Basil Wilberforce, Canon of Westminster ; Lord Alfred Tennyson, the late Poet- 
Laureate of England ; the Bishops of Bath and Manchester ; Robert Browning and 
a very large company of others who were the confréres of Miss Frances Power 
Cobbe in the early history of the movement the sentiments of which remain un- 
changed—except to grow stronger—from its first inception. From the modest be- 
ginning of a solitary society, in 1874, for the total suppression of vivisection there 
has now arisen ninety-four societies, all working to the same end, and these socie- 
ties comprise a host of adherents whom the world delights to honor.” 


EDITORIAL REJOINDER. 


Having perused with great care a number of replies to my article on anti-vivi- 
section, some of which are published in full here, I find that the main point at issue 
has not been touched by any one of my critics. When I wrote against anti-vivisec- 
tion I did not attempt to sing the praise of vivisection, for indeed I hate vivisection 
as much as any one of my critics. Only I cannot join the anti-vivisectionists, and 
seeing the dangers of their propaganda I deemed it appropriate to point out the 
difference between stern morality and weak-hearted sentimentalism. Ido not use 
the word ‘‘ hate” frequently, but I can say that I truly hate vivisection. I hate it 
as much as war, as operations, amputations, and other cures that remove evils. 
Although fully conscious of all the horrors of war, I would not recommend a policy 
of peace-at-any-price. There are causes for which we have to go to war and I un- 
derstand that war, although an evil, is a necessity in the world. The patient who 
would not allow the physician to cut into the living flesh of his body if thereby his 
life might be saved, is not a man of high moral sentiment, but a weakling. And 
the surgeon who decides in favor of the operation is not a hard-hearted rascal, 
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but a man who attends to his duty. And bear in mind that the lower nerve-centres 
of the human body range as high in physiological psychology as frogs and other 
animals upon whom vivisectors experiment. 

It is not my intention to go over the whole field; nor do I wish to repeat my- 
self. Therefore I shall in reply to my critics proffer one consideration only which 
characterises the issue : 

We are surrounded in life by forces which in themselves are neither hostile 
nor friendly. They now promote our welfare, now impede and even destroy it. 
Frequently we become the victims of diseases the causes of which are unknown. 
Under these circumstances our sole salvation consists in comprehending nature and 
directing the course of events instead of remaining at the mercy of chance. This 
can be done only by inquiry which must be conducted fearlessly and with utmost 
circumspection. Truth is needed, for truth is more than life; truth is the condi- 
tion of the comprehension of life ; and as the soldier in battle gladly gives up his 
life for the sake of victory, so the true scientist gladly devotes his life to the search 
for _—. and would be willing even to die for truth if truth could be had at that 

only. 

Now the fact is that the inquiry into truth demands sacrifices. How many 
noble heroes have died, for instance, in the attempt at reaching the North Pole and 
collecting facts concerning the nature of the arctic regions. How many animals, 
especially dogs, have died with them! How many soldiers must be sent into a sure 
death so that the liberty and honor of a country may be preserved! And truth is 
more even than liberty. 

Life is not the highest good, neither is pleasure, nor the absence of pain. And 
if progress and truth can be bought only with human lives, by the surrender of 
human pleasures, by undergoing hardships and suffering, we must unhesitatingly 
— the narrow and thorny path. The animal sacrifices that become necessary 
or the sake of solving various important physiological problems are only a trivial 
part of the sufferings that all life has to undergo in its struggle for maintaining it- 
self and advancing to nobler heights of being. 

Suppose that scientists had been prevented from making ematic inquiries 
on lower animals into the nature and cure of diseases, such as the small-pox, chol- 
era, diphtheria, the plague, etc., what would have been the result? We should at 
present still be at the mercy of the terrible epidemics that sometimes swept over 
the world and devastated whole countries. If our scientists do not make the expe- 
riments, nature will make them for us; but while scientists can make them on 
lower forms of life and on a small scale with well-calculated economy, nature makes 
them in wholesale slanghters, on the highest forms of life with an appalling waste- 
fulness, and even then it is doubtful whether she reveals the true cause of the dis- 
aster. 

There is no need of entering into the details of the question, for we mean to 
limit ourselves to its moral aspect only. Tenderness of heart showing itself in 
compassion with the suffering is a noble sentiment, but unflinching courage in a 
well directed pursuit of truth is the greater virtue. And mind you, tenderness of 
heart must be well distinguished from that sentimental softness which shrinks from 
using the knife when needed. I do not deny that there are abuses of vivisection, 
but I do deny that all vivisectors are unfeeling and blood-thirsty scoundrels. There 
are men among them who are more considerate than all the members of the anti- 
vivisection societies together. It is nothing uncommon for the rude butcher-boy to 
faint at the sight of blood, while the tender-hearted sister of mercy with a t 
= to the pain she cannot help causing, dresses the wound Saul and 

ely. 

As for our own person we avoid all unnecessary pain, so it is every one's duty 
to avoid causing any unnecessary pain to others, even to the lowest creatures pos- 
sessed of sentiency; nay, it is wrong to inflict some ruthless harm even on shrubs 
and plants. But as it would be cowardice to shirk pain where, for some reason or 
other, duty demands of us to suffer it, so it would be flabby sentimentality if for 
fear of causing pain to a frog or a rabbit, we should abandon the investigation of 
important truths that are indispensable for the comprehension of life. 

Happily, the terrors of vivisection are grossly exaggerated by the advocates of 
anti-vivisection and the invention of new anzsthetics will more and more reduce 
the pain of the victims of science. EpirTor. 
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LEONHARD EULER. 


Leonhard Euler, one of the greatest and most prolific mathematicians that 
ever graced the annals of science, was born at Basle, Switzerland, on the rsth of 
April, 1707. His life fell thus in the period just succeeding the invention of the 
Calculus by Newton and Leibnitz, the period of the greatest glory of mathematics, 
which was destined through his hands to be pushed to an unparalleled pitch of per- 
fection. Perhaps the life of no man offers an example of such long and unremit- 
ting creative production, nor any science so great a single legacy as that bequeathed 
by this God-graced inquirer. He fell short of his great compeer and successor 
Lagrange in the elegance, generality, and high abstractedness of his results, but 
certainly not in the magnificent plenitude of his achievements. 

Euler showed early his mathematical bent. He received in his youth at Basle 
the instruction of the greatest living mathematician of Europe, John Bernoulli, and 
at nineteen competed for a prize offered by the French Academy on the masting of 
ships, which was taken by the veteran hydrographer M. Bouguer, Euler receiving 
second honors. In 1733, when twenty-six years old, he succeeded his great friend 
Daniel Bernoulli as professor of mathematics at the Academy of St. Petersburg. 
His productiveness was astounding, and in a few years his reputation was one of 
the highest in Europe. There was no branch of existing mathematics that he left 
unaugmented, and few branches of analysis that arose in the years succeeding his 
death that he did not partly lay the foundations of. Mechanics, astronomy, music, 
navigation, gunnery, optics received his attention equally with the purely theoret- 
ical parts of arithmetic, algebra, analytical geometry, the Integral Calculus, the 
Isoperimetrical Problems, etc. He labored incessantly. His very recreations were 
mathematical, and to them we owe the origin and solution of many important prob- 
lems. Here fall, for instance, the knight’s move in chess and the problem of the 
crossing of the Kinigsberg bridges, which gave rise to the ‘‘ geometry of situation.” 
In consequence of his unceasing application he lost in 1735 the sight of his right 
eye, and in 1766 that of his left. Thereafter he was compelled to use an amanuen- 
sis, but his productivity continued unabated. By virtue of his tenacious memory 
he was able to carry on the most complicated calculations in his head, and it is re- 
lated of him that he once formed a table of the first six powers of all numbers from 
1 to 100 and recollected them ever afterward with perfect accuracy. He could re- 
peat the Aineid from beginning to end and remember the place of every line on 
every page. 

In 1741 he was called to Berlin by Frederick the Great, but returned in 1766 
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to St. Petersburg where he worked till his death. He left enough posthumous 
MSS. to supply memoirs for the Acta Petropolitana for twenty years after his death, 
and it is said his complete works would fill from sixty to eighty quarto volumes. 

But Euler was not only an investigator; he was also an unusually gifted ex- 
positor and teacher, such as few great inquirers have been. Even his works of dis- 
covery were frequently systematic didactic treatises, as witness his ‘‘ Introduction 
to the Infinitesimal Calculus" wherein he incorporated researches revolutionising 
analytical mathematics and which in its first part, as recently published in a Ger- 
man translation by Springer of Berlin, can be read with profit and satisfaction to- 
day. Mention must also be made of his /ntroduction to Algebra—the only instance 
of an elementary text-book, if we except the lectures of his successors Lagrange and 
Laplace, ever written by a mathematician of really first creative rank. It is clear, 
simple, and copious in style, so much so that it cam be used by beginners without 
the least aid from a teacher; its occasional shortcomings' being plain and self- 
apparent to the intelligent reader. This book, the translation of which is rare in 
English, can be had in the original, perspicuous German for a mere pittance 
(Reclam : Leipsic), and might profitably be used in the teaching of scientific Ger- 
man in our colleges as an easy and familiar introduction to the language of German 
mathematics. 

Euler's signal fault in thought and exposition was his diffuseness which formed 
so marked a contrast to the elegant conciseness of Lagrange. It is said that this 
was due to the same elements which created in him his theological bias. His father 
was a preacher. He was himself pious, and a rigid Calvinist, often battling man- 
fully for his faith. With Newton, with Pascal, and so many others of the inquirers 
of the century preceding him, he offers a most conspicuous example of the two 
warring elements of religion and science standing side by side in one and the same 
head unreconciled, each triumphant and victorious in its field. He busied himself 
much with religious and philosophical problems, as his famous Letters to a Ger- 
man Princess (1760-1762) show, wrestling with the problems of evil and prayer, 
foreknowledge and freedom, preferring ‘‘the divine truth to the reveries of men” 
and the pride of unyielding philosophers. We give but one example, his apology 
of prayer. He says: 

‘‘I remark, first, that when God established the course of the universe, and 
‘* arranged all the events which must come to pass in it, he paid attention to all the 
‘circumstances which should accompany each event; and particularly to the dis- 
‘‘ positions, to the desires, and prayers of every intelligent being; and that the 
‘* arrangement of all events was disposed in perfect harmony with all these circum- 
‘*stances. When, therefore, a man addresses to God a prayer worthy of being 
‘heard, it must not be imagined that such a prayer came not to the knowledge of 
‘*God till the moment it was formed. That prayer was already heard from all 
‘‘eternity ; and if the Father of Mercies deemed it worthy of being answered, he 
‘‘ arranged the world expressly in favor of that prayer, so that the accomplishment 
‘*should be a consequence of the natural course of events. It is thus that God 
‘*answers the prayers of men without working a miracle." 

The philosopher here unconsciously employs the atheistic weapon of Deism in 
support of his Christian faith, and gives proof that if he could not escape his an- 


1 For instance, in the elementary treatment of infinite series, where it is said that 4 = 1—1 + 
1—1+1 etc. ad infinit., because since we are not allowed to stop at any member neither 1 nor o 
can be the result, but something between these two, which is \! 
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cestral theologic bias, She of the age, which had im- 
perceptibly infiltrated his religious thought. 

Euler was gentle, simple, and unaffected in character, and distinguished by an 
exemplary love for his numerous family. His single and unselfish devotion to the 
truth, his joy at the discoveries of science, which was as sincere when these dis- 
coveries were made by others as by himself, is beautifully evidenced in his letter 
to the youthful Lagrange when the latter generalised the branch afterwards known 
as the Calculus of Variations: ‘‘Your analytical solution of the isoperimetrical 
problem,” he writes, ‘‘leaves nothing to be desired in this department of inquiry, 
‘‘and I am delighted beyond measure that it has been your lot to carry to the 
‘highest pitch of perfection a theory which I have been almost the only one to 
cultivate since its inception.” 

Euler died in St. Petersburg in 1783 crowned with the emoluments and dis- 
tinctions of a princely scientific career which he never forsook for the allurements 
of the world. In the Academy of the city which had witnessed most of his silent 
triumphs was placed an allegorical picture representing Geometry standing upon a 
basement covered with mathematical calculations—the formule of his theory of 
lunar motions. T. J. McCormack. 


THE SACRED BOOKS OF THE BUDDHISTS. 
AN OPEN LETTER TO THE KING OF SIAM. 


Sire: In the spring of 1896, I learnt from the Journal of the American Orien- 
tal Society that you had presented forty copies of the Buddhist Scriptures in P4li 
to the libraries of the United States. A list of the favored libraries was given, and 
I found that two copies were in the city where I reside. Though I have been a 
librarian since 1881, and was in the habit of using both these libraries, I was not 
aware that they had received so royal a present; for our newspapers, which re- 
corded the fact, contain daily more than any one could read in a week ; so that it is 
not astonishing when we miss information therein. As I was already a student of 
Pali, and had spent much money in buying P4li Texts in Roman letters, I was 
anxious to make use of your edition, because I knew it contained books which are 
not to be had in Roman letters, and which have never been printed before in the 
history of the world, except in translations by that nation who invented printing 
some eight hundred years before we did—I mean your neighbors the Chinese. But 
your volumes were in the canonical P4li, an Aryan language closely allied to San- 
skrit, and containing words like #7¢4@, father, and md¢é, mother, which we recognise 
at once to belong to our own European family. I was also pleased at Your Maj- 
esty's critical ability in omitting from your edition of the Scriptures those ancient 
fairy-tales called Birth-Stories, which we know were disputed at the Second Coun- 
cil of the Order in the fourth century before Christ. These books are therefore 
on the same footing with certain books in the New Testament, which we Chris- 
tians call Antilegomena, that is, disputed by the ancients, such as the Second 
Epistle of Peter, together with six others. 

Upon my asking at the library, the thirty-nine volumes, bound in yellow, the 
ancient color of the Buddhist robe, were placed before me. The first thing I had 
to do was to master the Siamese alphabet, for I had only read Pili in Roman let- 
ters. I therefore borrowed a volume from the library, and, by the aid of your val- 
uable and necessary table of transliteration at the beginning, I soon learnt to read 
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and write the simple and elegant characters which your scholars have devised. 
Our own letters are barbarous in comparison, and this for the reason that we have 
borrowed those of the Romans, without adding to them such newly invented ones 
as are absolutely necessary to express our greater number of sounds. You Asiatics 
have a much more scientific idea of constructing an alphabet than we have, and 
therefore you take care to have one letter for every sound, that there be no confu- 
sion. The Armenians invented their alphabet on this rational principle in the 
fourth century, and it is evident that you have done the same in Siam when adapt- 
ing Siamese letters to Pali. You had not enough in your Siamese alphabet ; so you 
invented new ones,—all very elegant and shapely,—until you had enough for every 
sound in Pali. If the English and the Americans would only do the same, ‘‘ our 
commercial and conquering tongue," as Emerson calls it, would be a still greater 
conqueror. As it is, its absurd orthography acts as a barrier to foreigners, second 
only in difficulty to the ideographic systems of the Chinese and the ancient Baby- 
lonians and Egyptians. 

I have since derived much spiritual profit and intellectual enjoyment from the 
use of your gift, especially from Vol. 25. This is because the Dhammapada and 
the Sutta Nip4ta are out of print in the Roman letters, and are not to be had by 
an ordinary student. I have copied out many pages from these grand old books, 
turning your characters into Roman letters asIdoso. Not only so, but I know 
many verses in both these collections by heart, and their rich music rings through 
my head day and night. I have read portions of Homer, Virgil, and Horace in the 
originals, but neither hexameter, Sapphic, nor alcaic is one whit the richer in musi- 
cal effect than the varied measures of these ancient poems. The softness of the 
language rivals Italian ; and when one begins the Dhammapada, one launches upon 


a sea of melody : 
‘*Mano pubbamgama dhamma, 


{Character has its mainspring in the mind. } 


Of the fifty ways in which we may translate these immortal words, none can 
ever have the music of the Pali. 

Christian as I am, and believing that the Lord Jesus was the Deity in person, 
I can yet admire what is true, and therefore Divine, in your religion. The great 
fact which Gotama has taught us is that our present personality is not worth pre- 
serving. It is a husk, a scaffolding, whose beginning is in the world of sense and 
flesh, and which, after forming a basis for a higher development in realms un- 
known, is fit only for extinction. ‘‘ Blessed shall be the cessation thereof." Though 
this doctrine finds full expression in our own New Testament, yet it is in the rap- 
ture of Hebrew gnomes ; while in your Three Baskets, especially in the Second, it 
is elucidated with an intellectual clearness which we cannot find in the concen- 
trated utterances of our Divine Master. Your generosity has given our nation the 
opportunity of learning all this from the fountain-head. 

I now come to the real object of my letter: to thank Your Majesty for the 
treat you have given me. You have already received the thanks of universities, of 
libraries, and of famous scholars. I wish you now to accept the thanks of an ob- 
scure and unknown student, that you may feel assured of having done a benefit 
beyond what you have already been thanked for. 

I therefore subscribe myself, 
Gratefully yours, 
ALBERT J. EpMuUNDs. 
Society OF PENNSYLVANIA, May 7, 1897. 
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BRIEF NOTES ON SOME RECENT FRENCH PHILOSOPHICAL 
WORKS. 


We may fitly preface our remarks on the main philosophical works which 
have appeared in France during the last year with a mention of the Année Philo- 
sophique* which is published under the able editorship of M. F. Pillon and has 
for its task the review of everything in French philosophy for the year 1896. The 
Année is now in its seventh year, and its possession is indispensable for those who 
would survey within a brief compass the annual course of Gallic thought. The 
original articles are contributed by M. Renouvier who writes on ‘‘ The Categories 
_ of Reason and the Metaphysics of the Absolute,” F. Pillon who discusses ‘‘ The 
Evolution of Idealism in the Eighteenth Century," and L. Dauriac who offers a 
criticism of the doctrines and methods of Lachelier. Particularly the essay of M. 
Renouvier is distinguished for the clearness with which it treats a difficult subject, 
while that of M. Pillon is remarkable for the philosophic culture which it discovers. 
The bibliography also is the work of M. Pillon, who was the editor of the old 
Critique Philosophique, a philosophical magazine of high worth and standing. 

We have a very useful treatise in M. Paut Renaup's Précis de logique évo- 
lutionniste. L’entendement dans ses rapports avec le langage,* which aims to 
present the elements of natural logic in a concise and simple form, by the use of 
the material and data which the modern science of language offers. M. Regnaud, 
who is Professor of. Sanskrit and Comparative Grammar in the University of 
Lyons, and is hence eminently fitted for such a task, regards language as the living 
record of the development of thought in the past and consequently as the principal 
document to be studied in treating the evolutionary psychology of the race. His 
readers will find his reflexions simple and suggestive. 

We have in Le Psychisme Social* of M. E. pz Roserty a work of a different 
type. M. de Roberty is Professor in the new University of Brussels, which by its 
high and liberal aims and its recently broadened plan of instruction is one of the 
most exemplary educational institutions in the world. He is the author of a sys- 
tematic series of philosophical works which when completed will cover the whole 
ground of philosophic inquiry, and which began with his Sociology, was continued 
with one or two historical works, with formal discussions of the reigning movements 
in philosophy, and is now engaged with the subject of ethics. Ethics will be 
treated in three volumes of which the present is the second. Ethics, according to 
M. de Roberty, is explained by the bio-sociological development, which is pre- 
dominantly intellectual in character and significance. He regards social life as be- 
ginning with ideation and constituting thus an absolutely new power in the uni- 
verse; hence the name social psychism. M. Roberty is a hard and profound 
thinker, and for a foreigner his works are not all easy reading. 

Under the pseudonym of Jules Rig, M. Emre Ricotace embarked as early as 
1876 upon the praiseworthy task of epitomising Comte’s Course of Positive Philos- 
ophy. The work met with some favor and was translated into various languages. 
It was well done and could be relied upon, and M. Rigolage had made it possible 
for one to get the gist of Comte’s philosophy without reading everything he had 
written. He now publishes the second volume of his résumé in a second edition, 
under the title of Za sociologie,* which, inasmuch as the first part was the résume 


1 Felix Alcan, publisher. Price, fr. 5. 2 Felix Alcan, publisher. Price, fr. 2.50. 
Felix Alcan, publisher. Price, fr. 2.50. 4 Felix Alcan, publisher. Price, fr. 7.50. 
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of Comte’s survey of the state of science in his time and is now of course anti- 
quated, really gives his philosophy proper. M. Rigolage has added a valuable pref- 
ace to his book, where he treats of the application of the positive philosophy to 
education which had not been considered by Comte. 

In the ‘‘ Historical Collection of the Great Philosophers" which Alcan is pub- 
lishing in Paris and which now contains excellent translations of Aristotle, Leibnitz, 
Kant, Fichte, Hegel, etc., besides large critical works on Socrates, Plato, Marcus 
Aurelius, Malebranche, Maine de Biran, etc., M. Victor Basch has now given 
us a ponderous work of 622 large octavo pages entitled Zssai critique sur les- 
thétique de Kant.' The work is certainly exhaustive, and M. Basch has subjected 
the Kantian zxsthetics to a microscopic and severe examination in the light of con- 
temporary psychology, endeavoring to draw profit from it for modern uses. He 
reviews Kant's method, his theories of feeling, of logical and zsthetical reflective 
judgment, of the zsthetic sense itself, etc., etc. He proposes to study in a sequel 
to this work the zsthetic of Kant in its historical development, origins, and results. 
As, judging from its scope, that volume is likely to be larger than the present one, 
M. Basch will certainly have said much upon this subject. We gladly call atten- 
tion to this series of works, as the translations and criticisms have been made and 
written by men of the stamp of Barthélemy Saint Hilaire, M. Fouillet, and M. 
Paul Janet. 

The most recent of the sociological works of Emire Durxueim, Professor of 
Sociology in the University of Bordeaux, is his treatise on Suicide,? which he 
studies as a social phenomenon, observing that every nation has a penchant for 
suicide of a definite intensity measured by the ratio between the annual number of 
cases and the population, which the author calls the social rate of suicidal mortal- 
ity. To seek the conditions which cause this rate to vary is the object of his work. 
He also considers the means by which the enormous increase in the number of sui- 
cides in all large European countries can be retarded. The work is accompanied 
with numerous charts and tables of statistics. 

In Les origines du socialisme @ état en Allemagne M. CHARLES ANDLER, 
Lecturer at the Ecole normale, reviews the causes which have led to the establish- 
ment in Germany of a socialistic monarchy, one of the most significant and curious 
developments of modern government and society. He finds that this development 
has its cause in the intellectual ferment which was brought about by the great and 
powerful philosophical works of Hegel, Savigny, Ferdinand Lassalle, and Rod- 
bertus. A noteworthy feature of the book is the author's insistence on the power 
of ideas over facts. He studies the fundamental conditions of the ownership of 
property, of the production and distribution of wealth, of the organisation of social 
labor, the question of revenue and wages generally. He lays much weight upon 
the influence exerted by the early German philosophers, and shows that they were 
more concerned with the relations which the individual holds to the state than the 
relations which individuals hold to each other. Thence proceeded the ideas which 
led in Germany to state socialism, 

We have further to refer to a book on Mature et moraité' by Charles Chabot, 
wherein the author discusses the question of free-will, the content of morality, etc., 
while we must also not omit to mention a work in two volumes by M. J. Strada 
which has the same title as that of the task to which 7he Open Court is devoted, 
namely 7he Religion of Science.* M. Strada understands by ‘' religion of science” 

1Fel can, publisher. Price, fr. 10. 2 Felix Alcan, publisher. Price, fr. 7.50. 
3F can, publisher. Price, fr. 5. 4Two volumes. Alcan. Price, 7 fr. each. 
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something similar to the meaning given to it by 7he Ofen Court, insisting upon an 
impersonal criterion of truth which he finds in the Fact, identifying the basis of 
religion with science, etc. We may have occasion to return to this work inde- 
pendently later. It is difficult reading and extremely rugged in style. 

Mention should finally be made of the excellent work which Za Revue Philo- 
sophique' under the editorship of M. Ribot, and the Revue de Métaphysique et de 
Moraie,2 under that of M. Xavier Léon, are doing, The former review is devoted 
mainly to psychology and to the related philosophical questions, while the review 
of M. Léon is concerned with the more formal problems which compose the science 
of metaphysics in its best sense. Its contributors are eminent thinkers in all de- 
partments. Science is especially considered, and in every number a certain amount 
of space is devoted to the consideration of practical questions, it being a theory of 
the editor that the power of philosophy also belongs to life. T. J. McC. 


BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTES. 


An Out ine IntTropucTory To Kant’s ‘‘Critigug oF Purge Reason.” By &. 
Wenley, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Michigan. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 1897. 

Prof. R. M. Wenley of the University of Michigan with his publishers, Messrs. 
Henry Holt & Co. of New York, have made a laudable experiment in the publica- 
tion of this Outline /ntroductory to Kant's Critique of Pure Reason. The little 
book, which is only ninety-five pages in length, is written in a concise, lively style 
and gives a very adequate digest of Kant’s monumental and epoch-making work. 
Professor Wenley has supplied an able introduction on the genesis of the Critique 
of Pure Reason showing its connexion with the preceding development of philoso- 
phy, and he has evinced throughout the whole of his opuscule a clear grasp of the 
main trend and significance of Kant's thought. The little book might be read be- 
fore or collaterally with the Prolegomena, a study of which should always be made 
introductory to that of the Critique itself. If the present work is favorably re- 
ceived by teachers and students, it is the intention of the author and publisher to 
issue a series of works of like character, giving digests of the other leading philo- 
sophical masterpieces, to which end the services of prominent teachers in America 
and Great Britain are to be enlisted. Such a general conspectus as Professor 
Wenley has given is in Kant's case perhaps more necessary than in that of any 


other philosopher. But the outcome of each attempt must be judged upon its own 


merits. We can cordially recommend the present little book and would certainly 
encourage the author and publisher to continue their plan. T. J. McC. 


A Matuematicat Boox ContTaininGc SysTEMATIC SOLUTIONS TO MANY 
OF THE Most DirFicuLt Prostems. With Notes and Explanations. By 
B. F. Finkel. Kibler, Cokely & Co.: Kidder, Mo. Pages, 352. 

Prof. B. F. Finkel has supplied a useful work in his Mathematical Solution 
Book. His purpose has been to give systematic as opposed to routine solutions of 
the commonest difficult problems of elementary mathematics, and he has searched 
all the leading works and periodical literature on the subject for the material which 
he has offered, not omitting the contributions which he has himself made to the 
art of solving mathematical problems. All the operations of elementary arithmetic 


1 Felix Alcan, publisher. Price, 33 fr. per annum. 
2Armand Colin & Cie., publisher. Price, 15 fr. a year. 
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are considered, the processes explained, and a large number of exercises added. 
Fully half of the work is devoted to mensuration, and in this part not only the 
common surfaces and solids are treated, but a large number of unusual figures, 
rarely used in practical thought, are dealt with. For the latter purposes the cal- 
culus is employed, the results and rules only being intelligible to the elementary 
student. The book is rich in definitions, graphical illustrations, and in information 
which cannot be obtained in the ordinary school-books. A human interest has 
been infused into the work by the addition of the biographies of three mathemati- 
cal teachers, but we cannot help thinking that the praise which is accorded to their 
achievements has been slightly overdrawn. We have two remarks to make, regard- 
ing the operations of substraction and multiplication which might be incorporated 
in elementary books. 

Since adding is a simpler operation than subtracting, it follows that if the lat- 
ter process can be reduced to the first, the subtraction of large sums from one an- 
other can be greatly facilitated. One knows intuitively the complement of every 
number with respect to ro and with respect to 9, and consequently to convert any 
given example of subtraction into addition we have simply to take the complement 
of the last right hand number of the subtrahend with respect to ten and add that 
complement to the corresponding number of the minuend, and then take the com- 
plements of all the following numbers of the subtrahend with respect to 9 and add 
these to the minuend, carrying if necessary and rejecting 10 at the close of the pro- 
cess. The reason of the operation is apparent. Its facilitation lies in the fact that 
it does entirely away with borrowing, and in long subtractions it is almost impos- 
sible to commit an error through this source. For example, in the subjoined sub- 
traction, 


83452 
35616 


47836 

instead of following the common method we may say: 4 (the complement of 6 with 
respect to 10) plus 2 gives 6—write down 6; 8, the complement of 1 tog, plus 5 
gives 13—write down 3 and carry 1; 3, complement of 6 to 9, plus 5 (because of 
the one carried) gives 8—write down 8; 4, complement of 5 to 9, plus 3 gives 7— 
write down 7; 6, complement of 3 to 9, plus 8 gives 14—write down 4, and since 
the operation is completed, reject the 10 which represents the 100,000 orginally 
borrowed. For what we have virtually done is to add 100,000 to the subtrahend 
and subtracted the minuend from the whole total. 

Further, Professor Finkel says that it is more convenient in multiplying to be- 
gin at the right. Since the most important numbers of the result are usually the 
numbers to the left, it would seem logical that we should attempt to reach these 
first, rejecting, if it suits our purpose, the numbers to the right. In the multipli- 
cation of large decimal fractions this is nearly always desirable, and it is one of 
the great advantages of the use of logarithms. It can be done in the following 
manner, where we have to multiply 437.25 by 27.34: 

437.25 
27-34 


8745|0 
3060/75 
5 
17|49 00 
11954|41 50 


We have put here the units’ place of the multiplier under the last number of 
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the multiplicand and we begin multiplying with the last number of the multiplier 
to the left, going successively through the multiplicand from the right, and placing 
the first number of the product underneath the number of the multiplier. We 
continue in this way always placing the first number of each partial product under 
the number we multiply by. The decimal point will, in the partial products as 
well as in the total product, always be exactly where it is in the multiplicand, as 
the vertical line purposely placed in the example shows. Evidently, in any large 
example, we can neglect as many decimal places as we see fit. 

The above is due to Lagrange. Oughtred (1574-1660) suggested the reversing 
of the order of the digits of the multiplier, but the same result can also be accom- 
plished by writing the first left-hand digit of the multiplier under the last right- 
hand digit of the multiplicand, in both cases allowing the partial products their 
proper inverse order of places. Where the multiplier is put to the left under the 
multiplicand, of course it is absurd and inconvenient to attempt to imitate the com- 
mon method. T. J. McCormack. 


The Messrs. Ginn & Co. of Boston have just issued a translation, made by 
Professors Beman and Smith, of Prof. Felix Klein's Vortrage uber ausgewéhite 
Fragen der Elementargeometrie. The English title is Famous Problems of 
Elementary Geometry, being those of the Duplication of the Cube, the Trisection 
of an Angle, the Quadrature of the Circle. It will be seen that the contents do not 
exactly justify the title. They are rather an attempt of the well-known Gittingen 
geometer to show the applicability of the more refined and more generalised meth- 
ods of modern mathematics to elementary geometry, and to indicate the improved 
and broader points of view so obtainable. The little book (80 pages) deals there- 
fore with the possibilities of elementary geometric construction generally, with 
the nature of transcendental numbers, and with the transcendence of e and 7. 
The expositions are lucid and interspersed with valuable historical and biblio- 
graphical references. Though, as the translators say, the Calculus is nowhere 
employed, and the whole is intended to bring certain higher, abstruse results of 
modern mathematics within the reach of the ordinary mathematical devotee, still 
a good knowledge of the theory of equations, series, etc., is absolutely necessary to 
the understanding of the book. Both translators and publishers deserve the thanks 
of students for the reproduction of this delightful little book in English. The 
translation is good (might not potency for Machtigkeit be better than power, on 
page 51?). By a strange blunder the bookbinder has put the names of the trans- 
lators instead of that of Professor Klein, the author, on the cover. (Price, 55 
cents. ) 


Dr. Henry F. Ossorne, Professor of Biology in Columbia University, and 
Curator of the Museum of Natural History of New York City, has contributed to 
the November Century an admirable appreciation of the late Prof. Edward D. 
Cope, the most distinguished of American Naturalists. Cope has not been rated 
by the non-scientific world at his just merits, and it is well that his importance is 
now so strongly emphasised. The article following Professor Osborne's is devoted 
to the gigantic and curious monsters of palzontologic times, with handsome illus- 
trations by Knight, based on the material of Cope. The Century, in all such occa- 
sional articles, is doing good work for science, if only by softening the minds of the 
people to a moment's attentive consideration of the claims of research. 
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